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Discounted programs and benefits 
for all Taxpayer supporters 


Benefits By Choice Inc. offers an alternative for corporations and associations 
to offer discounted value-added services to employees and members. 


enefits By Choice Inc. and 
Choice$, are proud to be 
supporters of the great work 
done by the CTF. 

Battle tested in the Canadian 
small business wars, Benefits By 
Choice wanted to give something 
back to individuals and Small/ 
Medium Enterprises, so they built 
choicesforme.ca/ctf. 

“The financial industry hasn't 
moved very quickly into the digital age 
mostly due to older systems in use,” 
says Benefits By Choice founder Gary 
Brown. “We've tried to build a solution 
to bring value-added products to 
people in a manner that lets them pick 


and choose different packages and 
purchase them online.” 

“We saw the need for this service 
when consulting with a number of 
large Canadian trade associations 
on membership retention and value- 
added services,” Brown adds. Their 
products include employee benefits 
for corporations, but also optional 
products that are designed to be best 
in class in value, price and ease of 
access. For example, guaranteed issue 
life insurance is one such product 
which could be purchased for a named 
beneficiary, or even left to the CTF 
as part of a gifting program. Also 
included are products for hard to insure 


clients as well as a portable disability 
program for individuals. Other clients 
may find the individuals health and 
dental and travel insurance of interest. 
It's even possible with Medipak to 
have prescriptions delivered to your 
home free of charge which can be very 
handy in the case of people who have 
difficulty travelling to a pharmacy. 


“We saw the need 
for this service 
when consulting 
with a number of 
large Canadian 
trade associations 
on membership 
retention and value- 
added services.” 


A new addition is the discounted 
home and auto program available 
through MyGroup, which is being 
launched around 2020. It is free for 
a quote and at the very least may 
give members the knowledge that 
their current coverage is sufficient 
and priced properly. Also, a wellness 
program featuring items like family 
assistance, second opinion, eldercare 
and your nurse, will be launching 
on the site shortly. Items like these 
are usually only available under a 
corporate program but can be offered 
here through choicesforme.ca/ctf. 

Please feel free to browse the site 
and explore the “Choice$" being 
offered to you. 
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The virtue of vigilance 


Scott Hennig 
shennig@taxpayer.com 


The Canadian Taxpayers Federation 

is a federally incorporated not-for- 
profit and non-partisan organization 
dedicated to lower taxes, less waste 
and accountable government. Founded 
in 1990, the Federation is independent 
of all partisan or institutional affiliations 
and is entirely funded by free-will, 
non-tax receiptable contributions. 

All material is copyrighted. Permission 
to reprint can be obtained by e-mailing 
the publisher: shennig@taxpayer.com. 
Printed in Canada. 
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Curran said, “The condition upon 

which God hath given liberty to 
man is eternal vigilance.” 

Over our nearly three decades in 
existence, we've had wins and losses. 
But the two constants are that we 
must always be vigilant when fighting 
for taxpayers, and that never does the 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation take on 
a fight alone. 

In October 2018, the CTF counted 
147,000 Canadians among our 
supporters. To become a supporter, 
you either need to donate to the 
Federation or sign up to be a supporter. 

We put our supporters to work by 
inviting them to sign petitions and 
make donations to our campaigns. 

But the most important thing our 
supporters do is respond when we put 
out a call to action. And it works. Just 
in the last year, CTF supporters won 
important victories for taxpayers. 

In Québec, CTF supporters not only 
helped fund a newspaper ad campaign 
in Premier Francois Legault's riding, 
pushing him to heed his own words 
and give Hydro overpayments back to 
ratepayers, but they also bombarded 
his office with emails. The result: a 
$1.5-billion repayment over the next 
five years. 

In Nova Scotia, CTF supporters 
flooded the minister of rural economic 
development, Bernadette Jordan, with 
emails demanding the government 
reject a luxury golf course’s request 
for $18 million for a new airport to 
fly customers right to their doorstep. 
Within a day of the CTF email hitting 
the inboxes of CTF supporters, the new 
airport proposal was shelved. 

But we need to be cautious when 
unleashing the hounds. In 2018, when 
the Kathleen Wynne government 
in Ontario was fudging budget 
numbers, we asked our supporters to 
thank auditor general Bonnie Lysyk 
for pushing back. Lysyk eventually 
sent us a letter saying, “it has been 
gratifying to read the thousands of 
emails from your members.” Then she 
went on to ask that we direct people 


| n1790, lrish politician John Philpot 


to a different email address as we had 
“overwhelmed” her personal address. 

While we were extremely proud 
to have amassed 147,000 supporters 
over our many decades of operation, 
we haven't taken our foot off the 
gas. In fact, we redoubled our efforts 
this past year to identify Canadian 
taxpayers who are sick and tired of 
governments wasting their money 
and raising their taxes. Between 
October 2018 and October 2019, an 
additional 78,000 Canadians joined 
the CTF. 

I'm proud to report the CTF now 
has 225,000 supporters nationwide. 
And we're still not taking our foot off 
the gas. Our goal is to marshal the 
largest taxpayer army this country 
has ever seen. 


2 ——— 
Our goal is to marshal 
the largest taxpayer 


army this country has 
ever seen. 


Elections are important. The power 
our prime minister and his cabinet 
have are undoubtedly large. But no 
Canadian taxpayer should put all of 
their eggs into the election basket. 
Sure, you might get a win and be 
happy for awhile, but no government 
lasts forever. Even those that hang 
around for what seems to be forever 
rarely cling to the same principles for 
which you originally voted. 

Since 1990, the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation has stood up 
for lower taxes, less waste and more 
accountable government. We don't 
have to water down our wine or 
pander to certain groups to maintain 
power. We stand for the same things 
today. And we will stand for the same 
things tomorrow. Thank you for being 
part of that fight. & 
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a. Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


Since 2015, Canadian taxpayers have spent $2.3 
million on 24 Sussex Or - even though nobody 
even ives there! 

Enough is enough. Either fix it or tear it down 
Siop wasting taxpayer money on an empty 
property! 
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Federal election 2019: What comes next? 


With a minority parliament comes both challenges and opportunities. 
The CTF’s Aaron Wudrick breaks it all down. 


CTF internship: 
Taking the fight to 
the next generation 


Hotel taxes: 
One region fights back 


A tax that's not a tax 
in Niagara Falls 


Letters to the Editor 

WasteWatch 

Gaining Ground 

You Asked For It: To whom do we owe 
the federal debt and how much in interest 
do we pay them every year? 

Book excerpt: The Victim Cult 

Q&A with Dr. Brian Day 

Generation Screwed 


Second Street.org: Canadians buy private 
MRIs, sky hasn't fallen 

Fibber keeps the heat on Trudeau and Morneau 
Feds lose $13.8 million funding 

‘young’ entrepreneurs 


BC: ICBC dumpster fire rages on 


AB: Spending, interest and debt rise — plus a 
sneaky tax hike 


SK: Saskatchewan pushes PM 

on key taxpayer issues 

MB: Pallister promises to phase out 

education property taxes 

ON: Election attacks on Ford untrue and absurd 
QC: Trickling out tax dollars in Trois-Riviéres 
AT: An $18-million win for taxpayers, for now 
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taxpayer. 
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A) Roses ill-conceived “All the news 


your taxes can buy” (The Taxpayer 
Summer 2019 cover story) should be 
“All the news the Liberals will buy with 
your money.” 

This media bailout is another 

case of misspent Canadian citizens’ 
money. If Canadians want to support 
an industry such as the media, let 
the people decide that. Newspapers 
for decades relied on revenue from 
advertisers, but once other forms 
of advertising became available this 
started to change. An easy fix is to 
change the tax writeoff for advertising 
in newspapers so the costs are mostly 
written off. This should increase the 
amount of advertising and make 
Canadian businesses that advertise 
the ones which determine which 
publications succeed. Further, it 
would stimulate the businesses that 
advertise; a win for the papers, a win 
for the advertisers and a win for 
the economy. 


Don Silver 
Sylvan Lake, Alta. 


have been a supporter of the Canadian 


Taxpayers Federation ever since it 
began. 
On Sept. 27, every TV network 
spent most of their broadcasts 
highlighting the young people 
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w says more about Justin the person 
than any of his eloquent speeches. | 
grew up in Windsor and went to school 
with students of many races. There was 
no way that this kind of behaviour would 
have been allowed at any of our special 
occasions, in or out of class. 

Justin grew up in an environment 
that was untouched by the people he 
mocked with his costume. 

| don't believe he ever had a 
person of colour as a friend or close 
associate, because if he did, he would 
have realized the hurtful result of 
his behaviour. He was raised in a 
very special, isolated environment 


J ustin Trudeau's “brownface” gaffe 


demonstrating about climate change. 
They have been brainwashed by these 
same media, environmentalists and 
politicians that the cause of climate 
change is CO2 emissions. The hero 

of the movement seems to be Greta 
Thunberg. That poor girl has no idea 
how she is being used by these people 
to achieve their objectives. 

What is so infuriating to me is that 
carbon emissions are not the cause 
of climate change. | have studied this 
issue for at least the last 25 years. 
Real climate scientists have proven 
that climate change has always 
been natural and still is. One area 
of proof: with satellite technology 
scientists have determined that the 
mean annual global temperature on 
Mars and the Earth track each other 
perfectly. 

When the Earth warms up, Mars 
warms up, and vice versa. There is 
no way that man can do anything to 
affect the temperature on Mars. 

There are billions of taxpayer 
dollars being wasted to solve a so- 
called climate emergency that does 
not exist. The only thing that man can 
do about climate change is to develop 
strategies and infrastructure to adapt 
to climate change. 

While we have had some severe 
weather events in recent years, | am 


and his values today only reflect 
his own feelings of entitlement and 
superiority over the people, both in 
and out of 
his party. 
He feels no responsibility to 
honour any of his pledges to the 
people who elected him. His electoral 
reform, balanced budgets, helping 
the shrinking middle class and, worst 
of all, his pledge of transparency, 
honesty and ethical behaviour are 
all in the wings, waiting for their 
opportunity to come forward. 
Enough is enough. 
Chuck Liebrock 
Kelowna, B.C. 


not convinced that there has been 
much temperature change. Nowhere 
have | been able to find out what 
the mean annual global temperature 
has been for the last several years. | 
think that information is being kept 
confidential because if the public 
found out the truth, the alarmists 
would have no argument left to 
continue this fraudulent hoax. 

Herman Schwenk 

Coronation, Alta. 


FEATURED 
SUPPORTERS 


Bud and Anne Watson were 
married in 1956 and lived in in 
Govan, Sask., where Anne taught 
school and Bud farmed seven 
quarters of land and raised purebred 
Hereford cattle. 

Bud diversified and sold shop 
equipment under the name “Bud 
Equipment.” In 1986, they along with 
Godfrey and Hilda Kelln were asked 
to stage a fiddle contest in Govan. 
This turned into a three-day festival 
that ran for 25 years. Their guests 
came from right across Canada. 

Bud and Anne loved to travel 
and bought their first fifth-wheel 
trailer in 1986 and spent many 
years exploring Canada. Bud even 
designed and built a unit to back the 
trailer onto a backyard pad. It was 
featured in the Grainews magazine 
some years ago. 

Anne taught school for 14 years 
and, incredibly, every year had one, 
two or three sets of twins in her 
classroom. 

Their sons, Dean and David, were 
a great help on the farm and learned 
the value of hard work. They both 
chose to pursue different vocations, 
so Anne and Bud sold their farm and 
moved to Stony Plain, Alta., in 1997. 

They continue to be active in their 
church and community and still 
volunteer with several groups. And 
most importantly, they get to enjoy 
their three grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. 

Anne and Bud were founding 
supporters of the CTF when they 
joined in 1990 and have continued 
to be active supporters ever since. 

Bud just turned 90 this November. 


LEGACY PROFILE 


Cr 


t would be fair to describe 

financial transparency 
champion Charmaine Stick of 
the Onion Lake Cree Nation 
in Saskatchewan as a folk 
hero to Vincent and Jeanette 
Schoenrank. To Vince, she 
epitomizes the individual 
taking on secrecy and even 
corruption. 

In fact, “standing up for 
the little guy” is at the heart 
of what has motivated Vince 
and Jeanette to be longtime 
supporters of the CTF, making 
multiple contributions each 
year through our website. 

Looking ahead, Vince 
worries the recent federal 
election result will lead to 
government waste and tax 
demands that will haunt us 
for years. He notes, “We 
didn't get rid of Trudeau, but 
we clipped his wings a little.” 

Now retired in St. 
Catharines, Ont., Vince 
recalls his career fondly; 

25 years with Air Canada 


where he was a maintenance 
manager and 20-plus years 
as an engineering consultant. 
After their children were 
finished school, Jeanette 
worked for the Red Cross in 
home care service. 

Vince and Jeanette have 
left a bequest in their will to 
the CTF. But Vince is quick to 
point out, nobody should get 
excited as he is still in good 
health, is a regular walker and 
survivor of quadruple heart 
bypass surgery. 

Many CTF supporters have 
joined Vince and Jeanette 
in leaving a gift in their 
wills. Gifts can be directed 
to the General Endowment, 
Student Endowment or can 
be designated in the name or 
purpose of your choosing. 

If you would like to learn 
more about the CTF’s 
bequest program, please 
contact Rick Pepper, 

Director of Legacy Programs 
rpepper@taxpayer.com 
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Banged-up art for 
Edmonton bus garage 


Edmonton taxpayers paid $1 million for five big, shiny metal 
squares to be bolted onto the top side of the city’s new bus 
garage. 

City hall says the pieces, which look like crumpled-up tin 
foil, are supposed to represent mountains around the world 
that share Edmonton's latitude. The art installation is called 
53° 30'N. The city hired German artist Thorsten Goldberg 
to create them so they could be placed atop the $142-million 
garage. (Note to older readers: presumably no relation to Rube 
Goldberg.) 
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The councillor for the ward, Aaron Paquette, told the media 
that the art is quite beautiful, but it could be overshadowed by 
the massive size of the building which, residents say, “looks 
like a prison.” 


Source: CBC Edmonton 


If a tree dies in Toronto, should 
taxpayers keep watering its stump? 


Toronto taxpayers paid employees to prune and water dead trees 
and trees that do not exist. 

Auditor general Beverly Romeo-Beehler did a value- 
for-money audit of the city’s forestry program and found 
taxpayers lose about $2.6 million a year in productivity after 
she compared contractor logbooks to actual GPS trackers on 
the contractors’ vehicles. 

She found huge gaps of time when the trucks were parked 
at private homes, restaurants, coffee shops, schools, shopping 
malls and even a cemetery. She also noted that the vehicles 
were also being driven around areas or parked in places where 
there were no city trees that needed maintenance. 

The total time spent at these places was longer than the 
allowed 60 minutes for a paid lunch break. 

The auditor also found that crews, both contract and city, 


were inexplicably taking between five and 15 minutes each to 
water, prune or perform unspecified activity on dead trees, 
nonexistent trees and tree stumps, as well as on trees that did 
not need maintenance. 

The report examined the daily logs for 28 contractor crews 
that claimed to do an average of 4.8 hours of tree maintenance 
per day, but GPS data it showed they did closer to 2.8 hours. 

The auditor was able to compare the GPS data to the 
logbook entries for the private companies paid to take care of 
Toronto's 10 million trees, but she couldn't do a comparison of 
city employees who are paid to do the same work because city 
vehicles don’t have GPS tracking. 

Romeo-Beehler recommended that taxpayers’ money 
should be recouped and that city crews should have GPS 
trackers in their taxpayer-funded vehicles too. 


Source: Toronto Sun 


Jet flights for roaming chefs 


Canadian taxpayers spend $1,750,000 per year on a “mission 
cultural fund” at the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Diplomats are using the new slush fund to fly chefs around 
the world. The cooks whip up dishes for diplomats, VIPs and 
foreign media, all at Canadian taxpayers’ expense. 

The mission cultural fund was created in 2016. One 
manager defends its existence, saying it is proof that Canada 
is a “progressive nation.” 

In 2017, for example, taxpayers spent $15,000 to fly a 
chef first class to the Dominican Republic for a Canada Day 
banquet to “boost Canada’s global image.” Flying a different 
chef to a different Canada Day bash in Miami to prepare 
“signature Canadian dishes” cost taxpayers $4,643. 

The former executive chef at the Canadian ambassador's 
residence in Beijing now works as a caterer in New York. In 
2017 he was flown to India, Laos, Brunei, Singapore and the 
Philippines to attend banquets. That cost Canadian taxpayers 
$55,533. 

Foreign affairs refuses to disclose the full costs of flying 
chefs around the planet to cook for the well-heeled. A chef 
from Charlottetown was flown to Addis Ababa and spent 
six nights at the Marriott Hotel and a Toronto chef was 
swept off to Jakarta, but the department did not release 
those costs. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Compiled by Kris Sims 


Stranger things: 
government potluck dinners 


Taxpayers in Edmonton are forking over money for forks. 

To combat loneliness, the city has reheated its “Hello! Let's 
Eat!” program, working with the local company River City Events. 
The city lends out placemats, cutlery and dishes to people 
who want to hold a potluck supper in their neighbourhoods, 

but who can't find their own tables, chairs and cups. 

The city’s website says it wants to “turn strangers into 
friends.” If you want to go knock on strangers’ doors and invite 
them to dine with you, the city of Edmonton will drive the 
tables, chairs, cups and plates over to wherever you're going to 
be eating. 

To ensure you don't accidentally invite the local hooligan 
to your stranger potluck, the city has a toolkit of suggestions 
for that too: “Whoever comes are the right people; whatever 
happens is the only thing that could have; whenever it starts is 
the right time; when it’s over, it’s over.” 

The CTF has contacted the city to find out how much this 
program costs. 


Source: Edmonton Journal 


Stashed trash costs cash 


: Postmedia 


Calgary taxpayers spent $330,000 to store plastic “clamshell” 
containers before city employees finally gave up and landfilled 
them anyway. 

City officials are dumping 2,000 tonnes of the plastic into a 
landfill after failing to find an affordable recycling alternative. 

Burying them at the dump will cost taxpayers $130,000, 
while continuing to store the transparent plastic containers in 
hopes of eventually finding an affordable recycler would cost 
$300,000 every year. 

Since China stopped accepting recycling waste from 
North America late in 2017, many cities have been finding 
alternatives to sending recyclable materials overseas. 

Some cities are considering new fees on packaging. However, 
it's unclear where the money from those fees would go. 


Source: Calgary Sun 
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Jacked-up job numbers 


Jobs created through a new billion-dollar Industry Canada 
corporate welfare program are much fewer than the 
government claimed to have conjured. 

According to documents obtained by Blacklock’s Reporter, 
the “strategic innovation fund,” announced by then-industry 
minister Navdeep Bains in 2017, only created a tenth of the 
jobs that cabinet had claimed. 

The department claimed it handed out more than 
$1,000,000,000 in loans to create 56,000 jobs, while internal 
records show the actual number is just 6,613 jobs. 

That's more than $159,000 per job. 

Why? 

“(Loan) recipients are not required to report on the number 
of jobs,” industry bureaucrats wrote. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Maritime murals in Toronto 


New Brunswick taxpayers paid $100,000 to fly Toronto graffiti 
artists to Saint John so they could look around and then return 
home and paint murals of New Brunswick images in the 416 
area code. 

Another $30,000 has been spent on digital marketing by 
various taxpayer-funded agencies to show the murals, which 
include a dancing blueberry and a lobster scratching ona 
vinyl record turntable. 

The campaign was approved by the previous Liberal New 
Brunswick government and the funding has been allocated by 
the current Conservative government. 


Source: Brunswick News Inc. 


Winnipeg workers a waste of time 


The city of Winnipeg has fired eight people and suspended 
seven others in the wake of an investigation that found city 
employees doing personal things while on the job. 

City hall launched an investigation after a citizens’ 
group hired a private investigator to tail after and record 
city building inspectors. The group says the tapes show 
city workers going on long shopping trips, hitting the gym 
and snow-blowing, all while they were supposed to be 
at work. 

“Unfortunately, what we discovered was even more than 
broken trust. It was also theft — theft in the form of time and 
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theft in the form of fraudulent mileage claims,” Winnipeg's 
interim CAO Mike Ruta told local media. 

City hall reviewed 80,000 documents and 1,500 work 
inspection sheets and spoke to about 100 staff as part of the 
probe. 

Winnipeg taxpayers also paid $18,000 for the citizens’ 
group’s video to be used as evidence during the city’s 
investigation. 


Source: Global Winnipeg 


Dough, a deer, oh dear 


Provincial and Oak Bay, B.C., taxpayers are ponying up 
$40,000 to pay for birth control for deer. 

The cloven-toed ruminants are such numerous creatures 
that they wander into traffic, eat through people's flower beds 
and generally make a nuisance of themselves. 

Rather than increasing the bag limit for local deer hunters, 
the province and municipality are each paying $20,000 for 
hormone birth control shots for about 60 does. 

One day after the government announced the program, 

a scooter rider was taken to hospital after running into a 
minivan that apparently swerved to avoid hitting a deer in 
nearby Saanich. 


Source: CTV Vancouver Island 


Transit taxpayers seeing red 


Compiled by Kris Sims 


The short-lived ugly wall 


TransLink, Metro Vancouver's transit management group, is 
spending $200,000 to paint big rectangles on the roadways at 
five bus stops. That's $40,000 per paint job. 

The red laneways are intended to discourage motorists from 
stopping and parking in transit lanes where buses pick up 
passengers. 

The CTF has asked TransLink for the full cost of the project 
and whether more sites are going to be painted. 


Source: CKNW 


Flights not taken, luxury dining 
on your dime 


Taxpayers spent $136,000 for executive airline tickets for 
flights that were never taken. 

For instance, the vice-president at the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research billed $7,121 for a first-class flight to Brussels 
but didn’t go. 

An earlier report tabled in Parliament shows the same 
agency charged $300,185 for meals in a two-month span in 
2018, including a claim from a Toronto bar that was billed as 
“executive recruitment.” 

Expenses for a meeting at Toronto’s Chelsea Hotel cost 
taxpayers about $190 per plate. A different outing at Mamma 
Teresa Ristorante about six blocks from the Institutes’ head 
office in Ottawa cost taxpayers $12,613. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Government employees in St. John’s tore down a hideous 
privacy fence almost as quickly as they had put it up. 

A huge wooden privacy fence was erected by Parks 
Canada on Signal Hill in July, blocking one of the most popular 
and pretty views for tourists and residents in all Newfoundland. 

Tourists often take pictures of the harbour from there, 
while locals gather to watch military parades on the field 
below. The wall blocked both. 

Comedian Rick Mercer, a Newfoundland native, instantly 
pounced on Twitter, saying: “Halfway up Signal Hill in St. 
John's — Parks Canada have built a fence designed to block 
the view. Welcome to NL nothing to see here.” 

Residents were appalled, calling the thick wooden fence 
“ugly” and an “eyesore.” 

While we don’t yet know how much taxpayers’ money Parks 
Canada blew on the three-metre-high blockage, the employees 
didn't move at the usual speed of government this time. 

The thing was built on a Tuesday and it was torn down, in 
the pouring rain, on Thursday, two days later. 

Officials say the blonde, pressure-treated lumber will be 
reused as a barrier somewhere else. 


Source: Chronicle Herald, CBC, Twitter 


Update: the cost of ‘Pee’ and ‘Poo’ 


Metro Vancouver has replied to a CTF question asking 
how much it cost to have their “Pee” and “Poo” mascots 
created. 

The costumes are being used to raise awareness 
about what to flush down the toilet and what not to 
flush. The waste characters made a splash when they 
showed up at transit stations in the spring. 

The human-sized bright yellow droplet of urine cost 
Metro Vancouver taxpayers $4,620, while the big dollop 
of smiling feces cost $4,945. Plus tax. Total cost: $10,186. 

Metro Vancouver says foreign objects such as wipes, 
pill bottles and paper towels being flushed down the 
sewer system can cost millions of dollars to repair, so it 
wanted to launch an awareness campaign. 

Metro Vancouver initially wanted three costumes 
made showing the pill bottle, paper towel roll and wet 
wipe, but decided those items are seen as the “bad guys” 
so they went for the “good guys” instead and opted for 
Pee and Poo. 


Source: Vancouver Sun, CTF 
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Diving Deeper: CTF interviews 
Medicine Hat mayor about city 
heritage fund 


to even balance 

budgets, so it might 
seem far-fetched to 
believe they could ever 
put money away for the 
future. But Medicine Hat, 
a city of 63,000 residents 
in southeast Alberta, has 
politicians who are doing 
just that. By creating its own Heritage 
Savings Reserve to steward resource 
revenues, “the Gas City” has sparked 


Sa f t's tough for politicians 


by Franco 
Terrazzano 
Alberta Director 
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Alberta Director Franco Terrazzano (left) interviews 
Medicine Hat Mayor Ted Clugston (right) about his 


efforts to implement the city’s heritage fund. 


a light of fiscal responsibility for other 
governments to follow. 

The Canadian Taxpayers Federation's 
Alberta Director, Franco Terrazzano, 
interviewed Medicine Hat Mayor Ted 
Clugston about his efforts to create the 
city's heritage fund. 

Franco Terrazzano: What makes 
Medicine Hat different from other 
cities and how did the heritage fund 
idea come about? 

Ted Clugston: | would say Medicine 
Hat is one of the most unusual cities in 


Canada. The city government is in the 
oil and gas production business, we're in 
the distribution business, the electrical 
generation business and we're a land 
developer. 

We're similar to the provincial 
government, in that we rise and fall with 
the price of those commodities. But 
unlike the province, which gets royalty 
revenue, we consider ourselves an oil 
and gas production company. During the 
good times we made a lot of money, but 
there have also been some tough times. 


Because there are both good times 
and bad times, | knew we had to set aside 
money for the rainy days, and | brought 
forward the idea for a city heritage 
fund back in 2007 when | was a new 
councillor. And we finally started saving 
a portion of our energy income when 
council created the fund in 2017. 

FT: Why did it take so long to convince 
city council that the heritage fund is a 
good idea? 

TC: When | first brought forward the 
idea, | was the new kid on the block and 
a bit of a maverick. | think some of the 
councillors thought, “who is this new guy 
trying to tell us what to do?” 

The city was also doing very well 
when | first brought this idea forward. 
We were making a lot of money so other 
councillors questioned why we would 
need to put some money away for a 
rainy day. 

But there's another argument, and | 
am a firm believer in this as well, that 
you don't take an extra dime from the 
taxpayer until you absolutely need it. 

So, the argument could be made that if 
you have this windfall energy revenue, 
we could lower property taxes instead 
of setting it aside. It's an appealing 
argument and was the big pushback a 
decade ago. 

FT: You pushed for the heritage fund 
and failed in 2009. You pushed and 
were rejected by council again in 2012. 
But nearly a decade after you started 
pushing for the heritage fund, council 
finally approved your idea in 2017. 

How did you feel when council finally 
approved the fund? 

TC: It felt pretty good. | was pretty 
close to passing it the previous times, 
but | think what happened was that 
the idea of a city heritage fund became 
more popular in the community. As new 
councillors came on and as the idea 
became more popular in the community, 
council thought politically it was the right 
thing to do. 

Plus, this is a very fiscally 
conservative city. There’s a knowledge 
and understanding that during the good 
times you need to put a little bit away. 
The heritage fund is now very popular 
in the city and hopefully it will be very 


politically challenging for politicians to 
raid the fund in the future. 

On the downside, | wish we would 
have done it years ago when things were 
going great because the fund would be 
worth a lot more and now we're setting 
money aside during very difficult times. 

But | was really happy when it passed. 

FT: Will this heritage fund help the city 
get off the resource-price roller-coaster? 
Will it help force councillors to cut 
wasteful spending? 

TC: Yes. We are forced to set aside 
50% of the city's energy income. Without 
this limit, councillors would want to fund 
their wish lists. We all know politicians 
love to build things; we love to have 
the newest recreation facilities, we love 
to do ribbon cuttings, so we would be 
tempted to take the energy income and 
build something right now. But we can’t 
because we're forced to set aside some 
of that money. 

FT: Looking 15, 20, 25 years down the 
road, what does success for the fund look 
like to you? 

TC: We're already seeing success. 
After putting an initial $1 million of seed 
funding into the heritage fund in 2017, the 
fund will likely grow to about $40 million 
by the end of this year. It's phenomenal. 

The dream would be that we could 
some day wean ourselves off commodity 
income, then eventually wean ourselves 
off property tax income and fund city 
spending with the fund's interest. 
Wouldn't it be beautiful if we had $1 
billion in the fund, producing 5% interest, 
which could pay for our services? 
Wouldn't it be fantastic to have a tax-free 
zone? Maybe my grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren will have this and can look 
back and be proud of Grandpa Clugston. 

FT: Previous Alberta governments 
have looted the province's heritage fund, 
but Medicine Hat is doing a great job 
with its fund. So, what is your advice to 
the new provincial government? 

TC: I'm going to give the province a 
little bit of a break because Alberta often 
gets compared to Norway. Well, Norway 
is a sovereign state. 

But the Alberta government is 
spending more than every other province 
per capita. And if we just spent as much 


as British Columbia, we'd actually have a 
surplus. So, it's about living within your 
means. 

The province first needs to get its 
spending under control, balance the 
budget and hopefully going forward it 
can start putting some resource revenue 
away again. 


Questions and answers have been edited for clarity 
and brevity 
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Medicine Hat is one of 
the most unusual cities 
in Canada. The city 
government is in the 

oil and gas production 
business, we're in the 
distribution business, 
the electrical generation 
business and we're a 
land developer. 


If you have a good news story 
in your community that you 
think should be told, email 
jwood@taxpayer.com 
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Pl ack in 1993, Canada’s first private MRI 
clinic opened in Calgary. 
Special interest groups, especially ones 
that benefit from Canada’s monopolistic 
ay ': health care system, accused the new private clinic 
f “undermining” public health care. 
by Colin Craig Countless other countries around the world 
eet allow their citizens a choice: use the government 
SecondStreet.org 3 —_ 
system or pay out-of-pocket at a private clinic. 
The sky has not fallen in those countries. Indeed, many of 
them, such as Australia, New Zealand, Norway and Britain, 
provide better results than we have in Canada, but at a similar 
or even lower cost. 
Yet for some reason, critics predict doom and gloom if 
Canadians are allowed to — gasp — use their own money to pay 


for a medical procedure outside of our public health care system. 


A quarter-century has passed since that first private clinic 
opened in Calgary. SecondStreet.org examined what options 
Canadian patients now have when it comes to paying for 
private MRI scans. 

We found that private options have increased substantially 
over the years. Canadians can now purchase MRI scans from 
private providers in a majority of provinces. 

Needless to say, when patients face long waiting lists, and 
their provincial government doesn't allow private options, some 
patients will travel to other jurisdictions for faster service. 

For example, we spoke with Jocelyn, a taxpayer in the 
Toronto area who told us she has taken several family 
members across the border to Buffalo for various scans and 
procedures. Why? They don't want to wait for months on 
end. Each trip means her family took money out of Ontario's 
economy and spent it in the U.S., supporting American jobs 
and the U.S. economy. (Could you blame anyone for trying to 
improve the health of a loved one?) 

As we noted in the last issue of The Taxpayer, Canadian 
patients made more than 217,500 trips outside the country 
in 2017 for various procedures. As the government continues 
to ration health care, we wouldn't be surprised to see this 
number increase. 

At least with MRI scans, Canadian patients have a bit more 
choice ... and the sky has not fallen. 
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Real People. 
Real Stories. 


PRIVATE MRIs. 
SKY HASN'T 
FALLEN 


STATUS OF PRIVATE MRI SCANS 
BY PROVINCE 
B.C. Allowed - However, the B.C. 
government is in court trying to ban 
private MRI scans 


Alberta lowed 


A 
Saskatchewan Allowed - However, for each private 
scan sold the operator must provide 
a free scan to a patient waiting in the 
public system 


Manitoba None currently available; private clinics 
would need to apply for and receive 
approval from the government 


Ontario Notallowed except asa 
“third-party service” 


Quebec Allowed 
N.S. Allowed 
NB... Allowed 


P.E.!.. None currently available, but no 
legislation preventing them 


Newfoundland None currently available; private clinics 
would need to apply for and receive 
approval from the government 


KEEP UIL IN THE GROUND? 


nvironmental protesters in Canada 
and other parts of the world are 
often seen holding up placards 
and shouting phrases urging 
governments to “leave oil in the ground.” 
How would it affect your life if 
Canadian governments simply ordered oil 
companies to turn off the taps and leave 
oil in the ground? 
SecondStreet.org has been examining 
the implications of such a call. Here are a 
few aspects you might find of interest: 


Global demand is going up 

Global forecasts suggest the world will 
keep using more and more oil for years 
to come. 

On BP's website (formerly British 
Petroleum) you'll find a graph that 
shows six different forecasts for global 
oil demand up to the year 2040. Of the 
six, only one suggests demand will drop 
before then. Analysis recently released 
by the U.S. government estimates global 
oil and gas usage will increase until at 
least 2050. 

In other words, if Canada decides 
to, say, leave say, a barrel of oil in the 
ground in Saskatchewan, a country such 
as Saudi Arabia or the U.S. will simply 
extract an extra barrel to make up for it. 


By leaving our 
oil in the ground, 
all we'd be doing 
is missing out 
on enormous 
economic benefits 
and billions of 
dollars in tax 
revenues. And the 
global environment 
would be worse 
off if production 
shifted to countries 
with lower seed 1980 
environmental 
standards. 

Recently SecondStreet.org spoke 
with Dennis Giesbrecht about this. 
Dennis is from Kamloops, B.C., and 
has worked on oil and gas projects all 
over the world. He told us he’s routinely 
surprised by the weak environmental 
rules in other countries. For instance, 
while he was stationed in Chile, a 
diesel truck had a large spill and no one 
bothered to clean it up. In Canada, 
such spills are required to be cleaned 
up and reported immediately. 
Furthermore, great precautions are 
taken to ensure they don’t happen in 
the first place. 


For more information on our research and 
stories, please visit SecondStreet.org 


1895 2070 2025 2040 


Beyond fuel for your car 

Beyond gasoline and diesel for our 
vehicles and equipment, and jet fuel for 
commercial airplanes, a barrel of oil is 
used for all kinds of different products 
that we use on a daily basis. 

Ranken Energy Corporation notes that 
consumers purchase more than 6,000 
products that are made with oil. We 
examined their list, as well as several 
other pages with information on products 
that are produced with oil, and put up 
a 2,000-word blog post to discuss the 
implications. Oil is used to help make 
everything from plumbing pipes and 
our shower and bath stalls to kids’ toys 
and cell phones. It’s mind-blowing how 
dependent our society is on oil. 


Oil in the classroom 
To learn more about how classrooms 
would be affected, SecondStreet. 

org spoke with Karen Chong, a high 
school teacher and geophysicist in 
Vancouver. Karen previously worked in 
the oil and gas industry, so she was the 
perfect person to help us create a video 
that examines products around the 
classroom that are derived from oil. In 
the short video clip, Karen discusses how 
everything from classroom recycling bins, 
whiteboard markers and computers to 
basketballs, hockey pucks and lab coats 
rely on oil to some degree. 


or visit our Facebook page. 
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YOU ASKED FOR IT @ 


To whom do we 
owe the federal 
debt and how 
much in interest 
do we pay them 
every year? 


WANT THE CTF 
TO TACKLE YOUR 
QUESTION? @ 


Ask for it by e-mail at: i: 
research@taxpayer.com 
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Jeff Bowes 
ANSWERS: 


ederal debt is mostly 
Fe ove to investors who 
loaned money to the 
government and to federal 
employees for their future 
pensions. The interest on 
by Jeff Bowes the debt costs us more 
than $20 billion each 
year, around half the amount the federal 
government collects in sales taxes. 

To determine how much we owe to 
whom, we first need to account for all 
of the government's debt. In 2018, total 
federal government debt was $1.157 
trillion, which might be more than you 
expected. The debt figure we hear most 
often (and the one you will find on the 
CTF’s DebtClock.ca) is the accumulated 
deficit, which was $671 billion. 

Accumulated deficit is total debt 
minus the value of all the government's 
assets, which were worth $486 billion. 
Since the government isn’t likely to sell 
its airports, the Parliament buildings or 
Armed Forces vehicles to service the 
debt, we need to use the total debt figure 
to determine to whom we owe money. 

Unless otherwise noted, all of the 
following figures are for 2018. 

The largest category of debt is 
market debt. This is what we owe to the 
investors who lend money to the federal 
government. The government holds 
auctions throughout the year, selling 
bonds to fund its deficit spending and 
to refinance existing debt. Since the 
government isn’t paying down the debt, 
it needs to issue new bonds to replace 
bonds whose terms have ended. 

Investors are confident they will 
be repaid with interest, because the 
government's guarantee to pay is backed 
by its power to tax. Those investors are 


owed a total of $704 billion. The largest 
share, $331 billion, is owed to Canadian 
insurance companies, pension funds 
and financial institutions. The Bank 

of Canada is owed $100 billion and 
other Canadian investors are owed 

$46 billion. 

Altogether, 68% of the federal 
market debt is held in Canada. Foreign 
investors hold the rest, $225 billion. 
The government doesn’t provide 
a breakdown of who those foreign 
investors are, but their share has been 
steadily increasing, from 25% 20 years 
ago to 32% today. 


————E 


Despite all of this debt, 
the government has no 
plan to pay it back; it just 
keeps going up every 
year. In 2018, the federal 
debt rose above $1 
trillion for the first time. 


The next-biggest category of the 
federal debt is liabilities for pensions 
and other benefits. The unfunded 
liability is so large because before 
2000, the government didn’t set 
aside money to fund pensions. (The 
government still doesn’t set aside funds 


FEDERAL DEBT HOLDINGS IN BILLIONS 


$377B 


Canadian Investors 


$225B 


Foreign Investors 


4 Sa i $281B 


M, Pensions and 
4 Ww benefits 


$172B 
$100B Unpaid bills and 
Bank of Canada accounting adjustments 


for the pensions for federally appointed 
judges and members of Parliament.) 

In total, the debt owed for pensions 
and other benefits is $281 billion. Most 
of this is owed to current and former 
federal government employees; $171 
billion is owed in pension payments to 
federal employees and $60 billion is 
owed to veterans. 

Beyond what we owe to investors 
and government employees, the 
remainder is for an assortment of such 
things as unpaid bills and accounting 
adjustments. Unfortunately, there isn't 
enough information released about that 
remaining $172 billion to say to whom 
exactly we owe it. The details that are 
available show that accounts payable 
and certain other liabilities account for 
$155 billion. The remaining $17 billion is 
for market debt value adjustments and 
capital lease obligations. 

Despite all of this debt, the 
government has no plan to pay it back; it 
just keeps going up every year. In 2018, 
the federal debt rose above $1 trillion 
for the first time. That year, the federal 
government paid $22 billion in interest at 
an effective rate of 2.2%. That $22 billion 
could have gone toward lower taxes. 


_— 


However, it might get much worse, 
because interest rates are at historically 
low levels. If interest rates rise, the 
interest on the debt will cost a lot more. 

Even though debt has gone up, 
interest payments have gone down, 
because of dropping interest rates. For 
comparison, if the government were 
forced to pay an interest rate of 6.9% 
as it did 20 years ago, the annual 
interest on the current debt would 
be $69 billion. 

The government in fact paid $21 
billion less in interest than it did 20 
years ago, despite having much higher 
debt. Those interest rates savings 
should have made it easy for the 
government to balance the budget. The 
government could have used this era 
of low interest rates as an opportunity 
to pay down the debt. Instead, the 
government has spent all of the savings 
and more. At the same time as debt 
interest payments decreased by $21 
billion, program spending has increased 
by $195 billion. 

The ever-increasing debt and 
spending will have consequences. In the 
long run, there will inevitably be higher 
taxes just to pay interest on the debt. & 
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FEDERAL 
ELECTION 2019 


/ taxpayer.com 


to cast their ballots in our country’s 

43rd general election. The incumbent 
Liberals, led by Justin Trudeau, won 157 
seats, while the opposition Conservatives, 
led by Andrew Scheer, won 121 seats. The 
Bloc Québécois won 32 seats, the NDP won 
24, the Green Party won three, and one 
independent, former Liberal attorney general 
Jody Wilson-Raybould, was elected. 

With no party holding a majority (169) of seats, the 
Trudeau Liberals will now have to govern with a minority, 
seeking the support of at least one of the Conservatives, 
NDP or Bloc to pass each piece of legislation. 

The obvious question is: what can Canadians expect 
from a Liberal government that is now beholden to other 
parties to get its agenda through Parliament? 

Much will depend on whose support they seek. Trudeau 
has ruled out a formal coalition with any party, meaning 
there will be no deal to allow, for example, MPs from other 
parties to join his cabinet. Support from other parties will 
have to come on a bill-by-bill basis. 

In his first press conference after the election, Trudeau 
said his first priority will be to implement his campaign 
promise to raise the basic personal amount on which 
Canadians pay no income tax, essentially meaning a tax 
cut for anyone who gets a paycheque and earns less than 
$210,000 per year. 

It's a significant tax reduction. If implemented in the 
form promised in the Liberal platform, it will mean a 
$600 tax savings for the average family, and a total of 
$5.6 billion more in the pockets of Canadians instead of 
government coffers. 

Trudeau also said his government would proceed with 
the Trans Mountain Pipeline expansion. That's hopeful 
news not just for workers in the energy sector, but for all 
Canadian taxpayers, who are on the hook for $14 billion 
after the Trudeau government bought the existing 
pipeline and committed to funding the expansion with 
taxpayer money. 

These two priorities are good news and likely to have 
the support of the Conservatives, ensuring the Liberals can 
move forward with them. However, on the spending side 
some of the demands made by parties such as the NDP and 
Greens could come with big price tags (see sidebar). 

That means that, unfortunately, a balanced budget is 
extremely unlikely anytime soon. 


Ea) C anadians went to the polls Oct. 21 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


While many critics of the Trudeau government will be disappointed to see 


After breaking their 2015 balanced budget promise, in this When could another Some of these proposed tax hikes are its re-election, there is a silver lining. With a minority come chances for the 


campaign the Liberals didn't even pay lip service to it, instead 
pledging to add another $90 billion in new debt over the next 
four years. 

If that wasn’t bad enough, consider that their previous projection 
from their 2015 platform called for $26 billion in new debt; instead, 
they ended up racking up debt totalling $72 billion. 

Even if the Liberals stick to their own projections, the debt will 
rise to $800 billion over the next four years. But if they pile it at 
triple the rate they promise as they did last time, it could soon be 
closing in ona trillion dollars. 

Bottom line: Trudeau may have lost his majority, but Canadian 
taxpayers may end up paying tens of billions for his buying support 
to stay in office. 


SUPPORT FOR THE LIBERALS: 
A PRICEY PROPOSITION? 


During the 2019 election campaign, both the New Democrats 
and Greens ran on promises that made the endless-deficit 
Liberals look positively stingy by comparison. The NDP 
platform contained 70 promises adding up to $35 billion while 
the Greens proposed a whopping $70 billion in new spending in 
just one year. 


Consider just a few of the eye-poppingly expensive platform 
planks that either of these parties might try to demand asa 
condition to support the Liberal minority government: 


* The NDP proposed to spend $14 billion over four years on 
“affordable housing,” even though the main obstacles to 
housing affordability in most parts of Canada are excessive 
regulations and zoning (from multiple levels of government) 
that restrict supply, not a lack of private sector investment. 

* The Greens proposed a one-size-fits-all government 
pharmacare program that would cost $27 billion in the first year 
alone. In the process, it would effectively wipe out the existing 
private drug insurance system that currently serves more than 
80% of the population, downgrading them against their will to 
an inferior government plan covering fewer drugs. 

* The NDP proposed $10 billion over four years for a 
government daycare program, modeled on the expensive 
Quebec system which has experienced huge cost overruns 


election come? 


Most observers agree that in spite 
of losing its majority, the Trudeau 
government is likely to be relatively 
stable, for a few reasons. 

First and foremost, as they are only 
12 seats short of a majority, the Liberals 
need to find only one major opposition 
party to support their legislation in order 
to pass it. Governments that require 
multiple partners to pass legislation tend 
to be more fragile. 

Second, defeating any legislation to 
cause an election would require all three 
of the Conservatives, Bloc and NDP to 
vote together to defeat it, and the latter 
two parties have little incentive to rush 
back to the polls. 

The Bloc did very well in the 2019 
campaign, increasing its seat count from 
10 to 32. It has no incentive to try its 
luck again any time soon, and it has little 
money to fight another campaign. 

The NDP lost nearly half its caucus, 
falling to 24 seats, and slipped to 16% 
of the popular vote. It has also struggled 
with fundraising in recent years and has 
few resources to fight another campaign. 

There's no crystal ball to tell us when 
the next election will be, but the odds of 
one any time soon seem pretty low. 


Watch out, more taxes ahead 


One depressing part about election 2019 
was that every party was proposing at 
least one tax hike. 

To be sure, some were worse than 
others. Liberals ran on a luxury goods 
tax and a speculators’ tax for real estate. 
Both the NDP and the Greens proposed a 
wealth tax, higher capital gains taxes and 
business tax hikes. 


particularly misguided because they are 
based on the simplistic notion that a 
tiny handful of rich people can bankroll 
tens of billions in new spending. The 
NDP’s wealth tax proposal, for example, 
would only apply to families with assets 
of more than $20 million, or the top 
0.1% of tax filers. While that may be a 
popular idea with many Canadians, the 
fact remains that this tiny group is highly 
mobile and likely to change its behaviour 
(either by reducing work, shifting 
investments or in some cases even 
leaving the country) rather than simply 
rolling over and paying more tax. 

One tax hike that every party, including 
the Conservatives, proposed was a 
new digital services tax, purportedly to 
squeeze foreign technology companies 
for their “fair share.” But while companies 
like Amazon, Facebook and Google 
may look like juicy targets, these new 
revenue (rather than profit-based) taxes 
come with challenges of their own, and 
governments should tread carefully. 
Countries which have tried to impose 
such a tax quickly found that affected 
companies were simply passing them on 
to consumers, meaning a new tax meant 
to bring in new revenue from abroad could 
simply end up picking our own pockets. 


Trudeau's carbon tax: what 
happens now? 
During the election campaign, both Justin 
Trudeau and his environment minister, 
Catherine McKenna, were repeatedly 
asked about the federal carbon tax and 
whether they plan to raise it beyond the 
$50 per tonne scheduled for 2022. 

They refused to give a straight answer, 
despite the fact that every analysis clearly 


opposition parties to seize control of parts of the agenda where there is 
common ground. 


A few of these could include: 


SNC Lavalin: many questions remain in this scandal regarding which 
actions Prime Minister Trudeau and his senior staff took to try to get 
the company a deal to avoid corruption charges. Previously, when the 
Liberals controlled a majority of votes on parliamentary committees, 
including the justice committee, they were able to easily shut 

down any further investigation and prevent the calling of additional 
witnesses. Now that they will no longer have a majority of votes on 
committees, watch for opposition parties to work together to further 
investigate what actually happened. 

Transparency: from expenses to access to information laws, the 
Trudeau government has a pitiful record on transparency issues. 
Opposition parties may find common cause in working together to 
force the government to enhance transparency rules that will shine 
more light on what the government is up to. 

Corporate welfare: every year billions of taxpayer dollars go out the 
door in the form of subsidies to big business and there is almost zero 
accountability in terms of tracking what jobs are created and whether 
loans are actually repaid. The opposition parties could work together 
to force the industry committee to study the results of these spending 
sprees and give taxpayers some much-needed accountability. 


shows the tax must rise to between $100 
and $200 per tonne for Canada to reach 
the Paris emissions targets. (To put that 
in perspective, at $200 per tonne, the 
price of a gasoline would be well over $2 
per litre.) 

Simply put, despite their insistence 
that climate change is at the heart of 
their agenda, the Liberals avoid specific 
details because they know that the more 
Canadians learn about their carbon tax, 
the less they like it. (Which may also 
explain why they refuse to even call it 
a tax, preferring to use such inaccurate 
euphemisms as “pollution pricing.”) 


Following the election, many pro-carbon tax commentators 
have been (wrongly) asserting that, because the combined vote 
percentage of parties pushing carbon taxes is in the majority, 
Canadians are therefore very supportive of carbon taxes. Strangely, 
these same commentators never seem to mention, for example, 
that 67% of Canadians support the expansion of the Trans 
Mountain Pipeline. 

While Trudeau may have survived politically, the challenge to 
the federal carbon tax continues in the legal arena. The Alberta 
government has launched its own court challenge and the 
Saskatchewan and Ontario governments are taking their own 
challenges to the Supreme Court. The CTF is seeking intervener 
status once again, after appearing in the lower court appeals in 
both provinces. Hearings at the Supreme Court are expected to 
commence in spring 2020. & 


and long waiting lists. 

* The Greens pledged to offer free university tuition for 
everyone, at a cost of $16 billion — again, for just the 
first year. 


Then there is the Bloc Québécois, a less appealing partner 
given its dedication to the breakup of Canada. But with 

its 32 seats, the Liberals may look to the Bloc for support 
if they cannot get it from the Conservatives or the NDP. 

It is a fairly safe bet that the Bloc’s demands will be built 
around extracting as many goodies as possible from 
Ottawa and are likely to include demands for even more 
cash transfers to Quebec City. 
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FIBBER KEEPS THE HEAT 
ON TRUDEAU AND MORNEAU taking the fight 


h [ 
tarting in the spring and right throughout the election finance minister, to remind them, the media and all Canadians to t eG Nn ext g eG Nn eG rat | oO Nn 


campaign, the CTF's honesty-in-politics mascot, Fibber, about their broken promise to balance the budget. Here are just 


was out getting in the face of the prime minister and his a few of the highlights. t he fight for lower taxes, less waste and more accountable government isn't going to end 


anytime soon, so we want to make sure the next generation is prepared to keep up the fight. 
That is why the CTF’s internship program is so important. It helps give the next generation 
the experience and skills they need to continue the fight for decades to come. 

Our interns get the opportunity to work alongside our communications staff, doing research and 
helping with advocacy work. They learn how to dig into government programs through freedom of 
information requests, finding the details of government waste and incompetence. They also learn 
how to get the message out and how to put pressure on politicians to do the right thing. 

With our donors’ generous support, we were able to hire three full-time paid interns for the 
summer, and one for each school semester. Any student interested in the internship should contact 
us at research@taxpayer.com with a cover letter and resume. 


JOHN SOLONINKO LEGACY FUND 

The internship is only possible because of the support of our donors, especially the John 
Soloninko Legacy Fund. With your help, the next generation can be better prepared to keep 
up the fight. If you want to support the internship program, call us at 1-800-667-7933. 


At Justin Trudeau's election campaign 
kickoff event in Vancouver. 


University of Saskatchewan 


his summer | was lucky enough to be one of the 

two interns at the CTF’s Ottawa office. | applied for 
the CTF’s internship program because | am concerned 
about government spending and the ever-increasing 
tax burden of everyday Canadians. 

Many people simply picture interns as the people 
who work the printer and get the coffee. At the CTF J FP; > 
this was not the case. While working here | gained 
a lot of skills that will be useful both when | head 
back to school and for my future career. My research 
skills have vastly improved from the beginning of the 


Gage at his desk in the Ottawa office. 


ith lb F ' = : internship and using the Access to Information Act 
With CTF Alberta Director sags ; ; 2a ‘ ; ae to attempt to uncover government waste allowed me to develop my skills as well as and then used Excel and Python to 
ang Tair putsidg Giseting dusteT dest Bp he gars In front of the prime minister's motorcade contribute to the work of the CTF. manipulate that data. | think that was the 
a Liberal rally in Calgary. i i i i F : . 
es OnmSerpaignibes viene: guisdethe National Ars Sih aaa During the course of the internship, | worked a lot with different kinds of data most important skill | learned, because 
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anyone can look at a graph full of numbers but understanding it 
and presenting it in a way that other people can understand is 
a skill that | didn't have before coming to the CTF. It will be very 
useful to me in my future career. 

The best part about working at the CTF was the wide range 
of projects that | got to take part in. At the beginning of the 
summer, | was able to help with the CTF’s Gas Tax Honesty Day 
report. Then after that, | was set to work on another interesting 
topic. | spent a large amount of time calculating how much 
employment insurance benefits you would get depending on 
the region of the country that you live in. This was important 
because it highlights that even though everyone pays equally 
into El, the benefits are not equal. 

The stunts the CTF pull are great to bring awareness to 
important issues and I'm happy that | got to take part in them. 
You may not know it but you have probably seen me on the 
Facebook page dressed as Fibber, the CTF’s honesty in politics 
mascot. As Fibber | got to travel to both Montreal and Toronto 
to remind MPs of their broken balanced-budget promises and 
that was a great experience. 

Overall, | had a great time this summer and this internship 
has given me many skills that | can use in the future so that | 
can continue to fight for smaller government. | would like to say 
thanks to the CTF’s donors, because without them, | wouldn't 


Gage as Fibber with Trudeau's motorcade. 


have been able to travel to Ottawa this summer and contribute 
to helping to spread the message of lower taxes, less waste and 
accountable government. 


governmental legislation and bureaucracy and therefore a more 
robust analysis method is required. The CTF's willingness to 
use programming for data analysis is innovative and forward- 
looking. 

Access to information requests surprised me by how long it 
takes to receive the releases due to ridiculous extensions. On ; " 
top of that, the relevant information is often severely redacted. ‘y ‘ | yi ey SR 
Although the information is interesting, the slowness of the ¢ Q ww 
system is discouraging. It's inefficient even though we should 1 
all have access to these documents. It presents a gamble 
when it comes to transparency since most information arrives 
incomplete or too late. 

On top of these memorable experiences, | had the privilege 
to do a lot of research in an environment that valued my 
input. This internship was a great way to learn more about 
how the government works, and what can be done to improve 
transparency and accountability. 


Lucus Riccioni 


Catherine Shvets 


University of Montreal 


hen | applied for the internship, | 

could not have imagined the summer | 
that was awaiting me. | had first heard 
about CTF through a free-market event | 
went to and have since met many great 
people at the organization and had the 
opportunity to work on interesting projects. 

For instance, Fibber was one of the 
most interesting experiences and one that 
| was not expecting. At first, it seemed 
like a daunting task: walking around in a 
bulky costume in downtown Ottawa, in 
the humid summer heat, taking pictures as 
everybody around stares you down. How 
different it turned out to be. (Well, except 
for the heat.) It turned out that people 
loved Fibber. Children would wave and run 
to hug him and tourists would cross the 
street to take a picture with him. 

Some passersby shared their 
misfortunes because of the government 
and encouraged the work CTF does. | remember once we were standing in front of 
the Arts Council building, waiting for Trudeau's motorcade. Gage said that this might Another incredible experience was 
actually be more embarrassing for me since he gets to be anonymous inside the not only learning Python for work but 
Fibber costume, while everyone can recognize me. | told him that it is an unusual work being able to use it in a project. Excel 
task but | do not see why | would be embarrassed; it is the politicians we try to hold struggles to grasp the complexity of 


Catherine at her desk in the Ottawa office: 


accountable who should be embarrassed. 
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Olympics will cost a 
Calgary household 
over $2,000 


‘eles with the CTF for the 
summer has been a wonderful 
learning opportunity. My primary task 
was research. To be more specific, 

| was tasked with identifying and 
compiling a list of suitable academic 
candidates to assist the CTF with 

a project down the road. This was 
accomplished through thorough 
analysis of tax articles and journals. 

Many friends and family made 
comments on how my work was 
probably repetitive or boring, 
however, | viewed this work as a great 
introduction to my future career 
plans in tax law. My friends’ and 
family’s perception of my “boring” job 
changed once they learned about the 
second part of my job. 

My summer did not consist only 
of reading tax journals all day. | 
traveled to Edmonton to help CTF Prairie Director Todd Mackay 
with a press conference at the Alberta legislature where | got 
to meet several ministers. The highlight of my summer was 
helping Alberta Director Franco Terrazzano with the finale of the 
pipeline tour. We traveled across Alberta with a large display 
which showed in real time how much money Canadians were 


$2,000+ 
Fexpaves 


Lucus helping with the campaign 
against the Calgary Olympics bid. 


figure at such places as the Global Petroleum Show in Calgary, 
several businesses in Lethbridge and Medicine Hat, the Alberta 
legislature, Lloydminster City Hall and finished up at Red Deer 
City Hall for a successful rally. This trip required long hours and 
hard work, but | would happily do it again if given the chance. 


missing out on due to the pipeline deficit. We displayed the pameee reeane 


Overall, my experience 
working with the CTF has been 
very positive. The research 
portion of my job has provided 
me with an introduction to my 
future career path. My time 
traveling during the pipeline 
tour allowed me to explore 
Alberta while promoting a good 
message. | would recommend 
interning for the CTF for 
anybody who would like to 
develop their professional 
skills while participating in fun, 
yet important, initiatives. I’m 
very fortunate to have had this 
unique summer opportunity. 
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Lucus helping Franco Terrazzano 
with the pipeline tour. 
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A comfortable bed would be nice. So would free Wi-Fi and a 
complementary breakfast. 
Unfortunately, travellers these days are likely to discover a pricey 
feature lurking at the bottom of their bill when they check out. Nothing 


Y ou've arrived at your hotel. What do you hope to find? 


> 
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| says “hope you enjoyed your stay” like a new hotel tax. 


by Peter Across the country, governments are discovering how easy it is to 
Shawn squeeze hapless hotel guests with hotel taxes and “destination marketing 
Taylor fees” that can add as much as 5% to the cost of their room. The money 


raised is either thrown into general revenue or used to fund tourism 
promotion. And since only out-of-towners get dinged with these extra charges, many 
politicians consider them to be an ideal source of new revenue. 

Can anything stop the Canadian hotel tax juggernaut? 

British Columbia has had a hotel tax since 1987, with a current rate of between 2% 
and 3% depending on the region. Alberta created a 4% province-wide tax in 2005. In 
other provinces, hotel taxes or fees may be imposed on a city-by-city basis. 

Earlier this year, New Brunswick joined the national trend, allowing municipalities to 
create their own new hotel taxes. Quick off the mark, Fredericton, Moncton and Saint 
John have each rolled out a 3.5% impost on hotel stays. And while the revenue raised 
is supposed to be given to regional tourism marketing boards, industry officials worry 
this requirement is not enshrined in law. 

Two years ago in Ontario, the former Liberal government gave municipalities a similar 
power to impose a 4% hotel tax, with the proviso that at least half the revenue raised 
be handed over to the local tourism marketing boards; the rest can be kept as general 
revenue. Again, uptake has been rapid. Since 2017 nearly every major city in the province 
has imposed the tax, including Ottawa, Kingston, Sault Ste. Marie, London, Waterloo 
Region, Windsor, Barrie, Brockville, Huntsville, Toronto, North Bay and Thunder Bay. 

While the hotel industry occasionally speaks out against these new taxes when 
they're first proposed, by and large the sector supports the concept given that they 
benefit from increased marketing. The rapid rollout in Ontario and New Brunswick 
reflects a lack of any determined political opposition. 

And yet the hotel tax steamroller seems to have finally run out of momentum in the 
bucolic Ottawa Valley. 

Unlike urbanized areas, the accommodation business in the rural expanse 
west of the nation’s capital is dominated by small, independent operators with an 
entrepreneur's aversion to higher costs and a keen eye for what the market will bear. 
And here, Ontario's new hotel tax is considered a levy too far. 

“If | could just add an extra 4% to my bill, I'd already be doing that,” snaps Jim 
Hemlin, who runs Calabogie Peaks, a ski and summer resort deep in the heart of the 
Ottawa Valley. “We're 40 kilometres off the Trans-Canada Highway and | have to hunt 
for my clients. | can't be putting this new burden on them.” 
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Still reeling from 2018's minimum 
wage hike, Hemlin knew he wouldn't 
survive another government-mandated 
price increase and reached out to his 
fellow hotel and resort owners. To protest 
a local campaign to impose a 4% hotel 
tax on their area, Hemlin and 15 other 
hotel owners publicly resigned their 
membership in the Ottawa Valley Tourist 
Association (OVTA), the organization 
proposing the tax. 

After watching municipality after 
municipality across Ontario enact the 
new tax with little complaint, the OVTA 
admits it was taken aback by Hemlin’s 
little band of tax-fighters. “We didn't 
expect as much pushback,” says Chris 
Melmoth, president of the OVTA. “To 
me it seems like a no-brainer. You don't 
often get opportunities to generate new 
revenue. And remember, these are dollars 
coming from visitors to the area.” The fact 
only out-of-towners have to pay hotel 
taxes is often cited as their best feature, 
at least from city hall's viewpoint. 

Melmoth also emphasizes the 
competitive nature of the tourism 
industry, given that half the revenue 
funds local tourism marketing budgets 
used to promote sports tournaments 
and festivals to lure travellers away 
from competing cities and towns. “If the 


Hotel taxes and destination marketing levies 


British Columbia 2% to 3% in designated tourism regions 


Alberta 4% province-wide 


Saskatchewan 3% in Regina, Saskatoon & others 


Manitoba 5% in Winnipeg, Flin Flon, Thompson & others 


Ontario 4% in Toronto, Ottawa, Kingston, London, 
Thunder Bay & others 


Québec 3.5% in designated tourism regions 


New Brunswick 


3.5% in Saint John, Fredericton, Moncton & others 


Nova Scotia 2% in Halifax and Cape Breton region 


PE! 3% in Charlottetown and Summerside 


NFLD 4% in St. John’s, 3% in Gros Morne 
National Park region 


municipalities around us move ahead 
with a municipal accommodation tax, 
that puts us at a disadvantage,” Melmoth 
says. The OVTA would see its annual 
budget nearly double with a local hotel 
tax in place. Plus, he claims hotel guests 
are used to seeing extra fees tacked onto 
the bottom of their bill. (In San Francisco, 
the various hotel room taxes add up to 
nearly 16%.) 

However, Hemlin and his fellow 
hoteliers had a persuasive message of 
their own. “A municipal accommodation 


tax will make our businesses 
unsustainable,” a group presentation 

to local town councils stated. Already 
operating on razor-thin margins, a new 
tax threatened to put local hotels out of 
business. Faced with the loss of their local 
hospitality industry, politicians started 
paying attention. 

Of the 18 towns, townships and one 
city in the Ottawa Valley, six have so far 
voted to reject the hotel tax proposal. 
None had approved it as of press time. 
It thus appears to be the first successful 


opposition to the hotel tax anywhere in 
the province and perhaps the country. 
And while this turn of events may offer 
little consolation to visitors elsewhere, it 
does offer hope that common sense can 
occasionally prevail. 

New taxes must always be justified 
on the basis of explicit need, rather 
than mere opportunity. While the cities 
rolling out New Brunswick's new hotel 
tax have pledged to put all the money 
toward promoting tourism, that same 
promise has been made — and broken — 
elsewhere in the country. B.C.’s hotel tax 
revenue was once entirely dedicated to 
tourism promotion, but this commitment 
was broken by the NDP government in its 
2018 budget. The money raised can now 
be spent on affordable housing, which 
obviously has nothing to do with the 
tourism industry. 

The argument that this is a painless 
tax imposed only on out-of-towners is 
equally flawed. Whenever local residents 
travel elsewhere for pleasure or business, 
they are forced to contribute to another 
municipality's tourism marketing board. 
And other than major centres such as 
Toronto or Vancouver, most hotel guests 
actually come from within their own 
province. Ontario residents, for example, 
make up three-quarters of all Ontario 
hotel guests. So even if every municipality 
in the province instantly doubled its 
tourism marketing board's budget with 
the revenue from a new hotel tax, all 
those extra dollars are simply competing 
with every other municipality's now- 
bigger tourism marketing budgets, 
moving the same tourist back and forth 
across the province with no net gain. 

Except, of course, that everyone's hotel 
bill is now 4% higher. And the tourism 
marketing business is booming. 

Peter Shawn Taylor is editor-at-large of Maclean's 


and a columnist for the Waterloo Region Record 
newspaper. 
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T he bright yellow sign outside 
Maria Ramunno’s Niagara Falls, 
Ont., store lets people know she's 
not like the others. 

“We don't charge tourist TIFF/DMF 
‘tax’," it reads. “Never did ... never will.” 

It refers to the city’s notorious tourism 
fee, which goes by several names and 
several amounts to ensure maximum 
confusion for tourists on their bills. 

TIF - Tourism Improvement Fee. 

DMF - Destination Marketing Fee. PF - 
Promotional Fee. 

The Rainforest Café on Clifton Hill calls 
it the LF (Local Fee) and charges 3.8%. 

The IHOP on Fallsview Boulevard calls 
it the NFDF (Niagara Falls Destination 
Fee) and charges 10%. 

Applebee's across the street calls it 
the BAIF (Business Area Improvement 
Fee) and charges 5%. 

A tourist in Niagara Falls can gather 
10 different bills and see 10 different 
names for it. Most people won't 
challenge it, assuming it's a mandatory 
tax. But thanks to local media and a 
series of scathing reports on CBC's 
Marketplace program, some have 
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caught on. The fee, under its many 
different names, is still a fee and 
customers are not obliged to pay it. 

Ramunno wants to let as many people 
as possible know. Several customers 
who walk through her Centre Street 
shop, just across from Clifton Hill, ask 
about the sign and believe the store 
doesn’t charge taxes at all. 

No, she explains. She just doesn’t 
charge the fee disguised as a tax. 

“| just don't like the fact they charge 
that extra fee,” she says. “It affects our 
business because it makes us look like 
we're trying to rip off the average tourist 
and it's not fair. 

“It doesn’t allow that tourist to stay 
longer. Back in the day, they would 
stay a week. Now they stay two days 
if we're lucky.” 

Adding to the resentment among 
locals and tourists alike, there is no 
accountability. Unlike other Ontario 
cities which charge some variation of 
destination marketing fee, the money 
is not overseen by an independent 
group or agency in Niagara Falls; every 
business that collects it, keeps it. 


A view of Fallsview Boulevard in Niagara 
Falls, where visitors can expect to pay 

a Destination Marketing Fee at almost 
every hotel and restaurant. 
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While they claim the money goes 
toward tourism initiatives such as 
fireworks and special events, there is no 
specific group which disburses the funds. 

Predictably, most hotels and 
businesses that charge the fee are 
reluctant to talk about it. At the Embassy 
Suites, one of the largest hotels in the 
city, a front desk clerk says she needs to 
speak with a manager when questioned 
about the fee. She comes back with 
a blunt response: “No comment from 
management at all. It’s all on our 
website.” 

Likewise, at the Four Points on 
Sheraton, a clerk says the 10% Tourism 
Improvement Fee is “mandatory” for 
customers to pay, even though it is not 
presented as a tax. 

How did the fee get its start? The 
nightmarish summer of 2003 can be 
blamed. 

A combination of SARS, a massive 
blackout, mad cow disease, the Iraq 
invasion by the U.S. and a soaring loonie 
proved devastating for tourism across 
the province. In response, Ontario's 
Ministry of Tourism gave municipalities 


the green light to generate extra revenue by placing an 
extra fee — generally three percent — on bills. Businesses 
were urged to be transparent about the fee and forward 
the funds to a non-profit organization to spend on tourism 
and development. 

But Niagara Falls businesses, to the frustration of visitors 
and even city council, did not follow that template. The 
funds are kept by each individual operator, leading many 
to speculate they're being gouged. Reviews of Niagara 
Falls hotels and restaurants on tripadvisor.ca are filled with 
horror stories from angry tourists. “It is a fee that nobody 
in any of the hotels or restaurants | patronized could tell 
me where the money goes or what DMF even stands for,” 
wrote a visitor in a 2017 post titled ‘Love the Falls, But 
Beware the DMF!’ 

The fee is still being charged despite the city’s 
implementation in January of a $2-per-room hotel tax, 
with the funds going to a newly created Niagara Falls Hotel 
Association. With 132 hotels/motels and 12,000 rooms, 
the tax is estimated to generate £5 million annually. It 
funds such events as the Winter Festival of Lights, New 
Year's Eve concerts and other initiatives local taxpayers 
usually paid for. 

Niagara Falls Tourism chairwoman Janice Thomson, 
who started her job in April, says she’s still too new to the 
position to fully grasp the city’s DMF situation. 

“I'm not really up to speed on it,” she says. “I'm learning 
about the market here. All | know in detail has been the 
new (hotel tax) and how it works.” 

When asked about the fee still being applied at 
restaurants, Thomson said she's “not aware and haven't 
heard about it.” 

But Niagara Falls Mayor Jim Diodati says he has “serious 
concerns” about the fee still being applied to meals, 
parking, coffee, etc. It is not the same as paying a resort fee 
at a hotel, which is common throughout the world. 

“To me, to complain after the fact (at a hotel) is not 
reasonable,” he says. “You've got to pay attention to what 
you're paying for and read the bill. If you don't like it, the 
time to complain or appeal is before you use the service. 

“Restaurants, it's a different thing. | don’t think 
restaurants should ever be charging it. There’s no reason 
to be charging it. If you want to raise your food costs and 
beverage costs, then go right ahead. But to add on an extra 
charge and call it whatever, | don’t think that’s reasonable.” 

As a local, Diodati says he wouldn't eat at a restaurant 
charging the fee “on principle.” 

But while he and council are aware of the issue, there's 
little they can do. The fee falls under the province’s domain 
and is outside of municipal control. 

His concern remains the tarnished image the fee gives 
Niagara Falls, which often negates positive things in the 
city, such as a free fireworks show every night. 

“When you add on an unexpected, frivolous fee, | think 
that's the opposite of that,” he says. 

“Any time there's a threat to a positive visitor experience 
to Niagara Falls, it’s a concern. It's a threat to one of our 
major industries, to all the people that count on it for their 
jobs. For our reputation.” 


John Law is an award-winning journalist in the Niagara area. He has 
written for the Niagara Falls Review for 29 years. 
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The menu at IHOP on Fallsview Boulevard notifies 
customers of an ‘NFDF' fee. An employee says it is 10% 
and is mandatory for customers, despite not being a tax. 


SHO SIZE IT! 2.0% 
SHELF LONG ISLAND ICED TEA 


vsumblend of Smimoff vodka, Tanqueray gin, Captain 


gen rum, Jose Cuervo tequila, triple sec and sweet 
iow, topped with Pepsi. 1.25 oz, 


At Applebee's on Fallsview Boulevard, a 5% ‘Business Area 
Improvement Fee’ is added to bills. 


The Rockworld store on Centre Street in Niagara Falls 
proudly declares it doesn’t charge the DMF (Destination 
Marketing Fee) so common around the tourist district. 
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BOOK EXCERPT: 
A MISSED 
OPPORTUNITY 


FOR ABORIGINAL 


WOMEN 


Canada and the 2019 report released by the National 

Inquiry into Missing and Murdered Indigenous 
Women and Girls resulted from legitimate concerns and 
tragic events. The various reports were right to investigate 
past racist treatment in Canada’s institutions, laws, policies 
and practices. Where they erred was to take a broad- 
brush approach to both aboriginal and “European” culture, 
romanticizing the first and wholly condemning the second. 
They were also in error to offer up generalized correlation- 
causation links. 

The two reports in 2015 and 2019 blamed the poor 
social and economic indicators for aboriginal Canadians 
on past government policy and discrimination, including 
residential schools and selected colonial attempts to 
repress native culture in the 19th and 20th centuries, along 
with institutional and personal discrimination. However, the 
shortest distance between an observed effect and a recent 
action is often the most likely cause, a cause-and-effect link 
known as Occam’s Razor. The National Inquiry into Missing 
and Murdered Indigenous Women and Girls in particular 
ignored this approach in favour of every other possible 
explanation and did so even with the cohort meant to be its 
focus, aboriginal women. 

The final report consisted of two volumes in English with 
supplementary reports on Quebec and genocide; it totalled 
more than 1,300 pages. The report only addressed the 
actual murdered and missing women two-thirds into the 
first volume on page 508 (of 728 pages). There the authors 
discuss the sexual and physical abuse of aboriginal women. 
As per other reports, blame is placed on past colonial 
policy and practices, including residential schools, but also 
day schools and child welfare placements in the 1960s. A 
discussion of who actually murdered aboriginal women 
appears only in the second volume, near the end, and 


T he 2015 Truth and Reconciliation Commission of 
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How the culture of blame 
hurts everyone and wrecks 
civilizations 
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where the authors attempt to disagree with RCMP statistics. 

Here, some background is helpful. The Department of Justice 

and the RCMP both report the following: 

* Between 1984 and 2014, 6,849 women were murdered; 
16% were aboriginal women. 

* In 2013 and 2014, 26 of 32 cases (81%) involving 
homicides of aboriginal women were solved, and in all 
solved cases, 100% of those who killed the women knew 
the victim: they were current or former spouses, family 
members or an acquaintance. 

* For non-aboriginal homicides involving women, the solve 
rate was 83%; 93% of the killers were known to the 
women, a rate and proportion of known killers not far off 
the percentages for aboriginal women. 

* As of 2014, of the 1,750 women reported missing in 
Canada, 10% (174) were of aboriginal ancestry. 

The National Inquiry report took issue with the RCMP 


report, arguing that the data was “inaccurate” and “misleading” 


because the 100% figure was based on the years 2013 and 
2014. As the RCMP note, the statistics are consistent with the 


previous decade. In addition, as even the 
inquiry report acknowledges, the RCMP 
polices 40% of Canada’s aboriginal 
population compared to 20% of the 
general population. 

As aresult, RCMP statistics on the 
murders of aboriginal women are at 
least as comprehensive as those of 
other police departments whose data 
would be more fragmented and less 
indicative of a trend. The murder of 
women, aboriginal and not, is most often 
an act by someone who knows them. It 
is a depressingly similar statistic for all 
women, aboriginal and otherwise. 


Abuse on reserves 


The two recent reports on aboriginal 
life in Canada erred in another way, 
this time by omission. In 2014, Atlantic 
Monthly magazine delved into the 
subject of the rape culture in the 
Alaskan wilderness, a frank piece about 
the horrific rate of sexual assault on 
Alaska’s native-American reserves. That 
same year, Statistics Canada reported 
similarly disproportionate data for First 
Nations girls and women in Canada 
based on self-reporting by females who 
live on and off reserves. 

This issue has generally been 
underreported in Canadian media. 
When | asked editors and publishers 
at nearly every major magazine and 
newspaper in Canada about this in 2015 
— i.e., whether they would investigate 
the issue more deeply — all demurred, 
noting the controversial nature of 
such a topic, or that it was best left 
to aboriginal media themselves to 
investigate and cover. 

Neither position was one most 
media outlets would take if the subject 
matter were abuse by Catholic priests 
or a Hollywood mogul such as Harvey 
Weinstein. Editors would be unlikely to 
respond that only Catholic newspapers 
or the entertainment media should cover 
such stories. 

| found a few exceptions: in 2016, 
the Toronto Star reported that the 
Ontario Federation of Friendship Centres 
estimated that 75% to 80% of girls 
under 18 on reserves may have been 
victims of sexual assault. In 2016, CBC 
Radio interviewed “Deborah” from 
Vanderhoof, B.C. Cher last name was 
not provided). She told the CBC that her 
mother, sister and other female relatives 
had died of alcohol and drug abuse as 


a result of the sexual abuse they had 
suffered as children. Their abusers 

got away with it, she said, because 
“there's a really strong no-talk culture 
on First Nations reserves where people 
know things are going on.” It's actually 
dangerous to speak out, she noted, 
recalling that when she tried to obtain 
legal help for two young girls who were 
being sexually abused, someone tried to 
burn down her on-reserve house. 

A few women have also gone public 
with their stories. One of the rare ones to 
do so was Freda Ens, who was 59 when 
she told a reporter in 2016 that she had 
been repeatedly raped by male relatives 
while growing up in Old Masset Village, a 
Haida community in B.C. Ens urged other 
victims to come forward; otherwise, she 
said, “We are covering it up.” 

The rural location of many reserves 
is part of the problem. Los Angeles 
reporters will cover Hollywood scandals 
and the political media in Canada 
will cover developments in provincial 
capitals and Ottawa. But an investigative 
story about possible sexual assaults 
on remote reserves requires time, 
resources, contacts on the ground and 
people willing to tell their stories. That is 
often the weak link between newsrooms 
in urban centres and rural areas in 
general, but it might be especially 
problematic for reserves. 

However, none of that explains 
why First Nations bodies such as the 
Assembly of First Nations have not called 
for a full inquiry as per the other issues 
such as residential schools or murdered 
aboriginal women, or why politicians 
eager to look at the colonial record 
are not just as diligent to investigate 
contemporary abuses on reserve and 
draw direct links where they exist. 

The National Inquiry into Missing 
and Murdered Indigenous Women and 
Girls was a $92-million exercise. On 
the very subject the inquiry was tasked 
to investigate, it had an opportunity 
to be frank about who murdered most 
aboriginal women — their spouses, 
boyfriends, and acquaintances — but 
chose not to, in favour of blaming dead 
colonialists and accusing the living of 
genocide. Also, the 2019 inquiry, the 
media and politicians all overlooked 
a major issue on reserves — sexual 
assault — and thus ignored the nearly 
250,000 aboriginal women who live in 
such communities. 


Mark Milke's latest 
book, The Victim Cult 
can be purchased 
online at 
markmilke.com/ 
the-victim-cult 


Mark Milke 
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r. Brian Day is a name that has 
D become synonymous with health 

care reform in Canada. After 
a high-profile term as the head of the 
Canadian Medical Association a decade 
ago, Dr. Day has continued his crusade to 
provide Canadians with access to high- 
quality health care, instead of access just 
to waiting lists. 

Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
President Scott Hennig caught up with Dr. 
Day recently to chat about his thoughts on 
the Canadian health care system. 


Scott Hennig: | think | first came across 
your name in the mid-2000s when you 
were elected the head of the Canadian 
Medical Association and you were 
becoming more well known across 
Canada for your views on Canada's 
universal health care system. But take 
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Dr. Anne Wachsmuth and Dr. Brian Day of 
the Cambie Surgery Centre perform knee 
surgery on a patient at their private clinic in 
Vancouver, June 9, 2005. 

Credit: John Lehmann/Globe and Mail 


me a back a bit When did you decide 
that a quiet profession as an orthopedic 
surgeon wasn’t enough for you and you 
wanted to take action to fix Canada’s 
health care system? 

DR. BRIAN DAY: | was involved in the 
academic side of my specialty as a 
researcher and academic in teaching all 
over the world. The connection to the 
health system in Canada is that | was 
elected president of The Arthroscopy 
Association (Chicago-based) and 

had further international exposure, 
making me realize how disadvantaged 
we were, living under a government 
health monopoly that was interested in 
constraining growth and development. 


| was involved in research and developing 


the latest in technology, but was 
frustrated by the lack of funding for 

new advanced technology in Canada. 
Hospitals actually did not want to attract 


DK. BRIAN DAY 


patients because under the block funding 
system, patients represented a cost and 
literally used up their budget. 

Rationed operating time meant many 

of my colleagues and new graduate 
orthopedic specialists were leaving 

B.C. and | had many offers to leave and 
practise in the U.S. | decided to build 
Cambie in Vancouver rather than leave. 
That's how it began. 


SH: There's constant talk about how hard 
it is to get a family doctor and how wait 
times for surgeries are very long. Is the 
doctor shortage due to many Canadian- 
trained doctors leaving the country for 
better offers or working conditions, or 
are we not training enough doctors in our 
medical schools? 

BD: The relative doctor shortage is a 
result of government misdiagnosis of the 
cause of rising costs of being a doctor. 
For example, look at the B.C. Royal 
Commission. The recommendations 
were adopted across Canada. In the 
early ‘70s we ranked fourth in the world 
in doctors per capita. Today, thanks 

to government policy, we rank 26th. 
The biggest wait lists in Canada are in 
orthopedic surgery. Two hundred young 
orthopedic surgeons trained here cannot 
get full-time work because of cutbacks 
in hospital operating room time. 


SH: I've heard it's quite difficult for 
doctors to operate outside of the public 
system in Canada. Is that accurate? Are 
you and other doctors able to work both 
in the private system and in the public 
system at the same time? 

BD: We have clients such as Workers’ 
Compensation Boards (a private 
employer-funded insurance scheme) 
that are exempt from the local legal 
constraints. We also treat out-of-province 
patients who are also exempt. | have 
treated many international patients, 
including pro and elite amateur athletes, 


from as far afield as Australia and Russia, 

including Olympic gold medallists, as well 
as pro athletes from Europe (soccer) and 

the U.S.A. and Canada. 


SH: If out-of-province patients are 
exempt, does that mean that Albertans 
can come to B.C. for private treatment 
and British Columbians can travel to 
Alberta for private treatment? 

BD: Yes. | operated on two Albertans 
today. It's a crazy Canadian phenomenon 
that non-residents have rights within our 
provinces that are denied to residents. 


SH: What prompted you to start your 
own private surgical clinic and what kinds 
of procedures do you perform there? 
Does the clinic operate within a publicly- 
funded model, or are all of your clients 
paying out of pocket for your services? 
BD: Cutbacks in operating time in the 
public system for surgeons from an 
average 22 hours a week to five hours 

is what drove me to start the clinic. 
Technically, private clinics operate in 
violation of provincial laws that we believe 
are unlawful and violate our Canadian 
Constitution. Clients mostly pay, but 
RCMP, Armed Forces, prisoners have been 
legally funded by their organizations. 


SH: Do you ever find that those who are 
opposing your efforts either politically, in 
court or in the media end up showing up 
to your clinic because Canadian surgical 
wait lists are too long? 

BD: We have treated representatives 

of every group that opposes us in 

court. That includes unions, federal and 
provincial governments and Canadian 
Doctors for Medicare. 


SH: You were head of the CMA for a 
year in 2007-08. Did you find that most 
doctors were privately in agreement 
with you or in disagreement with you at 
the time about what needed to change 
in Canada’s health care system? Has 
that opinion shifted over time? Are new 
doctors more open to systems that 
involve more private health care? 

BD: An Ipsos Reid poll after the Chaoulli 
decision in Québec — we are seeking 

a similar decision — showed 83% of 
doctors in Canada are onside. Also, a 
majority of the public. Last year Ipsos 
conducted a poll showing more than 75% 
of Canadians want us to win our case in 
support of a private option (80%) in B.C. 


SH: The Chaoulli decision in 2005 that 
allowed for Québec citizens to access 
private insurance and private health care 
was supposed to help improve health 
outcomes in Québec. Have we seen that 
happen? 

BD: Yes, but the Québec government 
has still not fully instituted the changes 
mandated by the Supreme Court of 
Canada. Nevertheless, their wait lists are 
far better than wait lists in B.C. 


SH: You launched your own version of 
the Chaoulli case in 2009. Here we are 
10 years later and you're still fighting it. 
Why has this case taken so long? 
When do you expect it will be decided 
by the courts? 

BD: Government strategy was to try 
and make us bankrupt and drop the 
case. They have avoided responding 

to their own appalling patient wait-list 
data, harms to patients, etc. They fought 
hard not to have their own data put into 
evidence. The similar case in Québec 
took under six weeks. The Québec 
government called five witnesses. In B.C. 
the government started with 28 expert 
reports, in an attempt to overwhelm us. 
It failed. We expect a decision in mid- 
2020. It will certainly be appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


SH: If you are successful, how might 
Canadians expect to see their health care 
improve over time? 

BD: Currently, Canadian Institute for 
Health Information (government- 
funded) data show we rank among 
the worst of all developed countries 

in access to care. In Canada there are 
18 times as many patients waiting 
longer than four months than there 
are in Germany, for example. That's 
despite spending more. Germany does 
not allow its public system the benefit 
of functioning as a monopoly, thanks 
to 10% of Germans having private 
insurance. The worst access and worst 
outcomes are in lower socioeconomic 
groups. We are the only country on 
Earth that has laws making private 
insurance unlawful. 


SH: Surely a case that has taken 10 
years must be expensive. How are you 
financing this case? 

BD: We are helped with fundraising 

by a registered charity, the Canadian 
Constitution Foundation (theccf.ca). 


BD: There have 
been several, 
but they are 
very complex 
businesses and 


are not very 


profitable. Two 
of the biggest 
closed in the last 
year or two. 


Dr. Brian Day 


SH: How do our readers find out more 
information about the case and how they 
can support it? 

BD: Through our website: 
yourhealthcantwait.ca 


SH: If you could wave a magic wand and 
change Canada’s health care system for 
the better, what would you do? 

BD: Make the 13 health ministries 
compete with each other and allow any 
of them the autonomy to experiment 
with health care models based on the 
best-performing systems in the world. 


SH: When you're not off crusading for a 
better health care system, what keeps 
you busy in your personal life? 

BD: My wife and six very successful 
children, and a German shepherd. & 
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FEDS LOSE 913.8 MILLION 
FUNDING ‘YOUNG’ ENTREPRENEURS 


ry uturpreneur Canada, a federally funded organization that provides 

; fF loans to young entrepreneurs, quietly racked up $13.8 million in losses 

t 

When asked if the agency wanted to explain how it had accumulated 

$13.8-million worth of loan losses, Futurpreneur spokeswoman Megan te 

— Boekhorst replied, “No.” 

by Andrew Between 2012-13 and 2017-18, Futurpreneur, formerly called the 

Mcintosh Canadian Youth Business Foundation, handed out $63 million in unsecured 
loans and financial support to approximately 5,000 entrepreneurs across 

Canada who were 18 to 39 years old. 

Overall, about a fifth of those loans sank into delinquency and $13.8 million was 
written off, according to data tucked inside a federal government report that examined 
Futurpreneur’'s operations and activities. 

By comparison, the government's own Business Development Bank of Canada (which 
partners with Futurpreneur in some areas) has a loan-to-loss ratio of plus or minus 1% 
and operates similar youth entrepreneur programs already. 

The loan losses were revealed inside a 37-page report that Ottawa bureaucrats call 
a program evaluation. The Futurpreneur report was prepared by unidentified staff at 
Innovation, Science and Economic Development Canada and finalized in January 2019. 

The bureaucrats tallied the government's contributions to Futurpreneur over the years, 
revealing that Ottawa has pumped $103.5 million into the non-profit between 2001 and 
the 2018-19 fiscal year, a copy of the report obtained by The Taxpayer shows. 

Asked to explain why its loan losses were so high and whether one business sector 
was responsible for a disproportionate amount of losses, te Boekhorst replied in an 
email, “They're not high. Our repayment rate is typical for the startup stage. There’s no 
particular sector that stands out.” 

Officials noted that most loans which Futurpreneur granted to youth entrepreneurs 
were to those considered “Main Street” businesses. They typically had a physical 
location and were often in the retail, food and beverage or service industries, not high- 
tech startups or e-commerce enterprises. 

Asked what Futurpreneur is doing to prevent seven-figure loan losses, te Boekhorst 
replied, “We have an adjudication process in place prior to making any loan agreements. 
Similar to most lending organizations, we recoup loan losses through the interest rate 
and fees placed on all of our loan agreements.” 

Officials discussed the loan losses only briefly in their report. Instead, they wrote a 
glowing review of Futurpreneur and its activities across Canada. 

The report did not mention having examined a single case where a loan was written 
off or a business failed, or how its root causes or any lessons learned could be shared 
with others. 

That was not surprising, given that most interviews were with unidentified individuals 
who were involved with, or were referred by, government staff themselves. 

That's perhaps why officials felt it necessary to add a huge caveat: “The evaluation 
could not assess if young entrepreneurs were able to grow their businesses and 
contribute to Canada’s entrepreneurial ecosystem due to data and performance 
measurement limitations.” 

Why? There's little meaningful data to actually evaluate what the non-profit is 
achieving. 

Nevertheless, after the superficial evaluation which surveyed loan recipients, other 
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of taxpayers’ money between 2012 and early 2018, a new report shows. 


Proportion of Population Aged 
18-39 by Region (2016 Census) 


TERRITORIES 
0.38% 


BC 
13.08% 


PRAIRIES 
20.07% 


ONTARIO 
38.20% 


QUEBEC 
22.45% 


ATLANTIC 
5.82% 


federal employees and Futurpreneur 
workers, the government awarded another 
$38 million to the outfit in March 2019 

as part of a new five-year mandate. Not 
long after that, it boosted its loans from 
$15,000 to $20,000 each. 

In late August, the then-minister of 
small business and export promotion, 
Mary Ng, even re-announced the $38 
million in her own B.C. riding two weeks 
before the election was called. There was, 
of course, no mention of the group's loan 
losses by the minister, either. 

Instead, officials highlighted in their 
report that between 80 and 85% of all 
loans were repaid and quoted interview 
subjects as saying, “Futurpreneur should 
not strive for 100% repayment and should 
examine whether it is taking enough risk 
to support vulnerable or disadvantaged 
groups that may not be able to obtain 
other sources of funding.” 

Futurpreneur told The Taxpayer it 
has never filed a single lawsuit against 
any of its entrepreneurs. Nor has it ever 
referred one failed loan to the police 
amid allegations or suspicions of fraud, te 
Boekhorst said. 


A) 2 


~~? 


The report did express concern about youth entrepreneurs in some regions 
securing more loans than the actual percentage of people of that age among the 
population in their region. 

Futurpreneur loan disbursement rates in Québec and Atlantic Canada and, 
to a lesser extent, British Columbia, were disproportionately high compared to that 
population age group, while they were disproportionately low in the Prairies and Ontario. 

There was one bright spot in the report: the proportion of written-off loans decreased 
from 19% in 2012-13 to 11% in the 2017-18 year. 

As well, Ottawa bureaucrats are asking for more accountability, pressing the group to 
secure more outside funding and provide more outcome metrics as part of its funding 
agreements. 

Such metrics will now focus on the success of Futurpreneur Canada businesses 
and include: 

* actual loan repayment rates; 

* five-year survival rate of startups it funded; 
* the number of jobs created; and, 

* the percentage of businesses exporting. 

Data from Futurpreneur showed that almost 17.8% of its loans were granted to people 
who were 35 years old or older. 

When we asked why taxpayers’ money should help fund “youth entrepreneurs” 
who are up to 39 years old, Futurpreneur replied, “Youth is a relative term. Many young 
people are just getting started in their 30s and we are being responsive to the market.” 


What is Futurpreneur? 
The group's main business startup program provided loans of up to $15,000 
through offices and staff in major cities across Canada during the period studied by 
federal officials. 

After getting another $38 million from the federal government before the 2019 


Distribution of 


| *~. Futurpreneur Canada 
ecipients by region 


(2012-13 to 2017-18) 


election, the maximum loan 

has increased to $20,000. 
Entrepreneurs who need more money 
have the option of also requesting up 
to $40,000 in additional loans from 
the Business Development Bank 

of Canada. 

Futurpreneur loans do not require any 
backing by collateral and are supposed 
to be repaid within three- to five-year 
terms. They're offered at what the non- 
profit described as “favourable interest 
rates.” Interest-only payments are 
expected in the first year and fees are 
charged, including a $50 fee at the time 
of disbursement. After that, the non- 
profit charges recipients a monthly $15 
program fee for the duration of their loan, 
added to monthly repayments. 

In order to get a loan, recipients are 
required to participate in a mandatory 
two-year mentorship program involving 
volunteer mentors. 

Andrew McIntosh is a three-time National 
Newspaper Award-winning investigative 

journalist who has worked for English and 
French newspapers across North America. 


He can be reached with story ideas and tips at 
andrewmcintosh@ymail.com. 
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The unfair legacy 
of government debt 
W vere 


we envision leaving them a 
world that's better 


than ours. 
by Kris We think of leaving 
Rondolo behind a world that 
Executive guarantees them some 
Director of f * 
Generation sense of security. 
Screwed But what are we truly 


leaving behind? 

For decades we've let governments 
spend beyond their means for short- 
term political gains at the cost of future 
generations. 

The result of all this borrowing? More 
than $1.4 trillion in debt, a burden that 
future generations of taxpayers will have 
to bear through higher taxes. 

The last time we let politicians spend 
their way to the 


bottom, generations "£6 


of Canadians had to 
pay the price, and 
in some cases are 


still paying the price, FOr decades we've let 
for the mistakes of 

see governments spend 
Taxpayers federation Oeyond their means for ies 
and Generation 

ringing the alarm bells at the cost of future 

on unsustainable 


Students at Carleton University discussing 
government debt at a Generation Screwed 


The Canadian 
- iti i uy b night i 
ea Tae short-term political gains . pub night in Ottawa 


government spending generations. Do? It shows receiving only $1.6 million in benefits 

and how today’s the bigger (and (such as education, health care and other 
spending will only bleaker) picture. services). The difference of $473,546 is 
mean higher taxes for tomorrow's How bad has it been and how bad will his or her net tax burden. 


generation. it get for future generations? 

Last January, the C.D. Howe Institute Picture this: a 16-year-old today will 
released a report titled /ntergenerational pay more than $2 million in taxes over 
Fairness: Will Our Kids Live Better Than We the course of his or her lifetime, while 


Compare that to someone born in 
1973, who will pay $422,822 in lifetime 
taxes, while getting back $397,360 in 
benefits. Someone born in 1973 will 
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Our national campaign co-ordinator, 
Phil Dippenaar leading a workshop on 
how to build a movement on campus 


therefore have a net tax burden of 
only $25,462. 

We have created a system that’s 
doomed to fail future generations. 
That's why last September we 
launched a campus campaign called 
My Tax Burden to raise awareness and 
mobilize students around the issue of 
intergenerational fairness. 

Previous generations may have 
voted in governments that created this 
mess, but the next generation can and 
should fight back. That's why the CTF is 
supporting the fight. 

We need to help the next generation 
raise their voices so loudly that 
politicians can’t ignore them any longer. 

If you would like to read more about 
the intergenerational accounting report 
and try our tax burden calculator, visit 
mytaxburden.ca. 
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FIGHTING FOR 
FUTURE GENERATIONS 


UN CAMPUS 


Concordia students at our election debate pub night talking 
about election promises that come with huge price tags 


here are two contradicting 

and unfortunate 

assumptions about students 
on campus these days: that they are 
politically apathetic and only care 
about handouts or “free” stuff. 

The myth that government 
services and infrastructure, 
universal health care or primary 
and secondary education are “free” 
is perpetuated by politicians who 
want to avoid any questions about 
who actually pays for their feel- 
good projects. 

When we explain how 
government works and how it’s 
ultimately fed by taking out loans 
borne by both taxpayers today 
and future generations, it becomes 
clear that this whole system is 
unfair. And if there's one thing 
young Canadians understand, it's 
the concept of inequality. 

Young people are becoming 
increasingly engaged. Take, for 
example, the recent global climate 
march, which saw hundreds of 
young Canadians take to the streets. 
While many may disagree with what 
they're standing up for, we cannot 
deny that the next generation is 
increasingly vocal about the things 
they are really passionate about. 


- 


So how does Generation Screwed help 
young Canadians become passionate and 
involved with issues that will affect them 
in the very near future? 

When we hold campus events or such 
campaigns as My Tax Burden, we use 
real-life situations to make the issue more 
relatable. We ask students how they 
would feel if their parents opened up a 


Jensen McCauley from the University of 
Alberta thinking about the unfair tax burden 
he’ll face in the future. 


line of credit under their name without 
their consent. Or we explain how the $26 
billion in interest payments the federal 
government makes every year could go to 
back to our communities instead of going 
to the banks on Bay Street. 

We cannot let politicians get away with 
empty words and massive debts. This is 
why the advocacy work that we do on 
campus is important. & 
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Jetting off on 
climate junkets 
while suing 

oil companies 


conomic growth is fueling the very people who are 
denouncing development while oil and gas are transporting 
protesters to their anti-oil and -gas rallies. 
Victoria Mayor Lisa Helps was one of hundreds of activists 
to attend the climate change summit in October at the United 
| Nations, where she listened to Swedish teenager Greta Thunberg 
by Kris Sims condemn the “fairy tale of continuous economic growth” to the 
BC Director (alleged) adults gathered to hear her. 
Why would a mayor of a city that is suing oil and gas 
companies take a 7,840-kilometre round-trip flight that burned 
though 94,080 litres of jet fuel to attend a climate change meeting that was 
being live-streamed everywhere? 
That's like a PETA protester eating a cheeseburger while scolding others to 
go vegan. 


Victoria City Hall 


Mayor Helps is a self-confessed fan of Thunberg and says she’s not a 
hypocrite for flying to New York. That's because the city of Victoria has created 
its own version of a carbon tax, under which they charge Victoria taxpayers 
even more money when city staff decide to travel somewhere. Politicians put 
the extra offset money into a special reserve fund. It’s not yet known what 
they will spend that money on, and the CTF has filed a freedom of information 
request to find out. 

The CTF has also filed a request to find out exactly how much money 
Victoria taxpayers spent on Mayor Helps's flights, hotels, meals and taxis while 
she was visiting the Big Apple. 

It should be noted that young Thunberg also visited Vancouver shortly after 
she visited Montréal and Alberta during the federal election. 

Since Mayor Helps has declared a “climate emergency” in the city of Victoria 
and politicians in Vancouver have done the same, perhaps she could have made 
a better transportation choice to hear Thunberg speak in person — in B.C. 
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B.C. Director Kris Sims delivers 504 mirrors to be used 


The CTF creates the ICBC dumpster fire 


ICBC DUMPSTER 


FIRE RAGES ON 


ritish Columbia drivers pay the 

highest auto insurance rates in all 

of Canada and the ICBC dumpster 
fire keeps burning higher. 

The 1970s-era government-forced 
monopoly changed its rate structure in 
September, but now many B.C. drivers 
are paying more than they ever were 
before. 

The average cost for insurance in 
B.C. is now $1,832 per year. In Alberta, 
comparable coverage costs $1,316. 

The Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
wanted to remind drivers of this raging 
dumpster fire and a picture — or, better 
yet, a video — is worth a thousand 
words. 

So, we painted an actual dumpster 
bright blue, using four cans of anti-rust 
spray paint, slapped ICBC’s logo on and 
set the dumpster on fire. We filmed and 
photographed the ICBC dumpster fire 
and gave the footage and stills free of 
charge to all the media in B.C. 

The effect is powerful. Many 
media are using the images both in 
their newscasts and online. Some 
commentators even say the five-minute 
extended video on the CTF’s YouTube 
channel reminds them of the Yule Log 
channel on TV at Christmastime. 

It's our hope that illustrating the 
infuriating cash bonfire that is the 
ICBC will convince politicians to 
douse the flames and open up ICBC 
to full competition. 
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as ‘gas price detection tools’ ot a Premier John Horgan. 


> Brad Wan 


"Purchases mirror 


S CRC Canadian News © © 


boce/meweconada br. 


who can cause gas prices to fall? 


rivers in Metro Vancouver pay 

the highest gas prices in North 

America and government actions 
are largely to blame. Motorists pay 54 
cents in taxes per litre of gasoline at 
pumps in the Lower Mainland. 

It was amusing, then, that after 
picking a fight with Alberta, blocking 
the Trans Mountain Pipeline and 
jacking up the TransLink tax and the 
B.C. carbon tax, Premier John Horgan 
wondered aloud why gas prices were 
so high. 

Horgan even called an official inquiry 
into the mystery behind the sky-high 
prices at the pumps. Investigators were 
told to get to the bottom of the caper 
by the end of summer, but there was a 
big catch: the B.C. Utilities Commission 
wasn't allowed to investigate the actions 
of government. 

So, that means that the government 
blocking a pipeline that would 
deliver more gasoline supply, and the 
government increasing taxes and thus 
the cost of the gasoline, were both off 


the table. Not surprisingly, investigators 
were unable to get to the bottom of the 
case and they couldn't explain why gas 

prices were so much higher. 

Most analysts thought the gas 
price inquiry was a joke. Former 
Saskatchewan premier Brad Wall 
suggested Horgan should “purchase a 
mirror.” 

The CTF got the joke, so we decided 
to help Horgan find the bandit who's 
boosting the cost of fuel. 

Our supporters from across Western 
Canada purchased 504 brand-new, 
shiny mirrors. Wearing the Evil Queen 


costume from the Snow White fairy tale, 


B.C. Director Kris Sims delivered them 
all to the legislature in Victoria. Mirror, 
mirror, on the wall, who can cause gas 
prices to fall? 

The press gallery covered the flashy 
event on the steps of the legislature 
as the CTF loaded a wagonful of the 
“gas price detection tools” (a.k.a. 
mirrors) and delivered them to Horgan’s 
legislature mailbox. 


B.C. legislature worker accepts 
delivery of the mirrors 


Hopefully Horgan will get a clearer 
picture and reflect on his tax-hiking and 
pipeline-blocking ways. 
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ALBERTA 


ere are three top taxpayer 


ez] 
at takeaways from Jason Kenney’s 
first budget as premier of Alberta: 


idea : Day-to-day spending is down, 
diel but total spending is up 


Kenney is reducing operating expenditures 
by $1.3 billion over four years, or by 2.8% 
from 2018. Kenney is making some necessary reductions to 
departments that have become wildly inefficient, such as 
advanced education. Albertans have been spending $10,000 more 
per university and college student than the average in comparable 
provinces, but we still have low participation and completion rates. 
This is a better budget than Albertans have seen in a long 
time. And Kenney is taking the province in a better direction. 
But after accounting for such things as infrastructure grants and 
interest costs, total spending is actually going up. 
Total spending is expected to climb from $56.3 billion last year 
to $58.7 billion this year. By the end of Kenney's fourth year, his 
spending will be higher than the previous NDP government's. 
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Debt and interest costs 
continue to climb 


Kenney’s budget plan is expected to add more than $30 

billion to total provincial debt. Then there's the interest 
charges needed to service the debt, which were just shy of $2 
billion last year. By the end of Kenney’s fourth year, interest 
charges are expected to surpass $3 billion. That means each 
Albertan will lose about $650 in 2022 to pay the bond fund 
managers on Bay Street just to cover the interest. 


There's a sneaky income tax hike 
in the budget 


Albertans gave Kenney’s government a clear mandate to 

balance the books without raising taxes. But buried in the 
200-plus-page budget is a sneaky income tax hike known as 
bracket creep. 

Bracket creep occurs when governments don't index tax 
brackets to inflation. That means taxpayers could be pushed 
into higher income tax brackets even though what we can afford 
hasn't increased. Bracket creep is expected to cost Albertans 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 


KEEP PUSHING 
IN THE RIGHT 


ost politicians kick and scream and throw 
M hissy fits when Canadian Taxpayers Federation 

supporters criticize them for hiking taxes, wasting 
money or reducing transparency. But Kenney and his 
United Conservative Party government are different. 

They want and need us to push them in the right 
direction. If we aren't vocal, if we stop pushing and if we 
let some rogue MLAs and bureaucrats get away with 
frivolous decisions, they won't have the resolve to make 
tough decisions and taxpayers will be left footing the 
higher tax bill. 

Kenney and his team are doing a lot of good for 
taxpayers. They scrapped the carbon tax, they are firing 
up the economy by reducing taxes on job creators and 
they're standing up for our energy industry and pushing 
back against Ottawa's unfair equalization scheme. 

But Kenney's team can still do better. Kenney’s 
economic development minister announced millions 
of dollars for a global venture capital firm, his energy 
minister announced $950 million for petrochemical firms 
and his finance minister just reintroduced the sneaky 
backdoor income tax grab known as bracket creep. 


The CTF hosted a pub night in Edmonton 
to discuss upcoming Alberta priorities 
over. beer.and.nachos.with supporters. 


The CTF has spoken to Kenney’s team many 
times. And they need us and our supporters to keep 
encouraging them to cut spending and to hammer 
them when they make a poor decision. We're like their 
personal trainer. And a good personal trainer doesn't 
let his clients get away with doing fewer push-ups or 
cheating on their diets. 

We're in for a tough scrap over the next few years. 
Union activists and business groups will keep urging 
Kenney to spend more of your tax dollars. We need to 
help Kenney’s team push back against these special 
interests and to keep them honest when they slip up. 


Government employees 
all above average? 


he CTF has obtained data through freedom of 
i information requests on 47 different Alberta 
government occupations. Of those 47, 43 are paid 
a higher amount than the average in British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario. More than half 
of Alberta government occupations are paid more than 
$10,000 higher than the average of Ontario and the other 
three western provinces. 

The average fee-for-service salary for an Alberta doctor 
is $413,035, roughly $100,000 more than those in B.C., 
Ontario and Quebec. 

A registered nurse in Alberta who is eligible for the 
maximum compensation rate earns $112,974 annually, 
which is $20,000 more than the same nurse in Manitoba 
working the same number of hours. 

Alberta administrative co-ordinators eligible for 
maximum compensation working 2,000 hours a year 
are paid $84,820, $15,000 more than the Ontario and 
western average. 

Alberta policy analysts receiving the maximum 
compensation rate are paid $117,140, $20,000 more than 
the average. 

Alberta occupational health and safety officers eligible 
for the maximum compensation rate are paid $123,180, 
$30,000 more than the average. 

The previous NDP administration added more 
than 10,000 employees and increased government 
compensation costs by $3 billion since 2014. These extra 
costs have been piled onto the backs of taxpayers at a 
time when we needed relief the most. While government 
compensation costs have ballooned, total workers’ pay in 
the province has declined since 2014 highs, according to 
Statistics Canada. 

Not only are cuts needed, cuts are clearly warranted. & 


Summary of government 


employee compensation 


Number of occupations 47 


Number of Alberta occupations receiving more 43 
than other provinces 


Number of Alberta occupations receiving over 25 
$10,000 more than other provinces 


Summary of Alberta government data 


obtained by the CTF on 47 government 
occupations. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


on key 
taxpayer Issues 


CTF Federal Director Aaron Wudrick (right) with Alberta Director 
Franco Terrazzano (left) during the CTF’s pipeline differential tour. 


he understood the message sent by 
Saskatchewan in the election and promised 
to improve the relationship. 
Just in case the message wasn't clear enough, 
Saskatchewan Premier Scott Moe put it in black 
by Todd and white. 
MacKay “If (the prime minister) is serious, if he really 
Prairie Director means it, here is what he could do right away,” 
wrote Moe. “First, cancel the federal carbon tax; 
second, commit to negotiate a new equalization formula that is 
fair to Saskatchewan and Alberta; and, third, commit to develop 
a plan to ensure Saskatchewan and Alberta can get our exports 
to market — that means pipelines.” 
Moe couldn't have made it clearer if he'd pulled out a box of 
crayons to draw the prime minister a picture. 
And, on every one of those points, the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation is in the thick of the debate. 


———— |p rime Minister Justin Trudeau said 


When Trudeau first started pushing the carbon tax, he was the cool kid in 
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Confederation. Then-Alberta premier Rachel Notley and then-Ontario premier Kathleen 
Wynne were all smiles. Major business organizations, even those in the energy sector, 


applauded. 


Two voices opposed the carbon tax from the start: Saskatchewan and the CTF. 

Then the tide started to turn. Saskatchewan challenged the carbon tax in court and the 
new Ontario government did as well. A herd of radical groups including the David Suzuki 
Foundation and EcoFiscal Commission joined federal lawyers to fight the provinces. 
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Premier Moe's letter to 
Prime Minister Trudeau. 


The CTF is the only non-government 
organization to argue against the carbon 
tax in both court fights. And the CTF 
is taking that fight all the way to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

The CTF's equalization fight goes back 
decades. 

All taxpayers pay for the equalization 
program through their federal taxes, 


but Ottawa only sends equalization 
cheques back to a few provinces. The 
total annual equalization bill has gone 
from $14.4 billion in 2010 to $19.8 billion 
in 2019. During that time, Ottawa sent 
Québec about $96 billion, although it's 
important to note that Manitoba and 
the Maritime provinces got even more 
on a per-capita basis. Alberta, British 
Columbia, Newfoundland and Labrador 
and Saskatchewan got nothing. 

Moe proposes to change equalization 
to dole out half of the money through 
the current formula and the other half to 
provincial governments on a per-capita 
basis. That would reduce the wealth 
transfers from one end of the country to 
the other. But it's certainly not a perfect 
plan, as half of the flawed program would 
remain in place. It seems silly to take 
money from taxpayers in so-called “have” 
provinces, run it through the federal 
bureaucracy and send it to provincial 
governments. 

There are many equalization details 
to debate, but here's an unquestionable 
point: we need to have the conversation. 
Trudeau extended the current 
equalization program for five years with 
merely a footnote in the federal budget. 
That's wrong. 

The CTF has hammered the 
equalization issue through scores 
of media interviews, petitions and 
newspaper columns. Most recently, we've 
distributed thousands of bumper stickers 
with a simple message: No pipelines? No 
equalization! 

Which brings us to the pipeline issue. 
Moe is making a crucial point. Trudeau's 
failure to get a pipeline built is costing 
the Saskatchewan economy dearly. For 
people on the Prairies, it's overwhelmingly 
frustrating when other parts of the 
country don't seem to understand or care. 

That's why the CTF took the pipeline 
message from coast to coast. We ran 
the numbers: a lack of pipeline capacity 
means we're getting lower prices for 
our oil and that differential has cost the 
federal government $6.2 billion in lost 
revenue between 2013 and 2018. Worse, 
that number is growing by $3.6 million per 
day. We put those big and rapidly rising 
numbers on a flashing digital clock and 
took it to every province. 

The prime minister is promising to 
listen. Maybe he will. But if not, it’s a good 
bet Saskatchewan will keep turning up the 
volume. And so will the CTF. 


Saskatchewan should 
follow Manitoba’s lead, 
take PST off 

home insurance 


anitoba Premier Brian Pallister is promising to 
M take provincial sales taxes off home insurance and 

Saskatchewan Premier Scott Moe should follow that 
example. 

In 2017, the Saskatchewan government increased the PST from 
5% to 6% and dramatically expanded the number of goods and 
services to which it applied. It all added up to increase taxes by 
about $1 billion per year. 

One of the ways it hit people hardest was the fact the province 
started charging PST on insurance. The government projected PST 
charges on insurance would 
cost taxpayers about $240 
million. 

When Moe launched his 
leadership campaign to replace 
former premier Brad Wall later 
that year, the CTF specifically 
raised the issue of charging PST 
on insurance. Moe promised 
to take the PST off life, health 
and crop insurance. When the 
CTF asked about taking the , 
PST charges off all insurance Premier Scott Moe and CTF’s 


premiums, he opened the door VP, Communications Todd 
to that possibility. MacKay sitting down during the 


Saskatchewan Party leadership 
election to discuss removing the 
PST from insurance products. 


“That would be an ideal 
situation,” replied Moe. “I 
think it speaks to a broader 
conversation we need to have 4 
as a government with the = - 
people of the province, once we — i> ; Br ; 
get back to balance.” & P 4 \ 

Right after Moe became 1 > : —_—-— 
premier, he kept his promise to : 
taxpayers and took the PST off 
life, health and crop insurance. 
That's saving taxpayers about 
$120 million per year. 

Now it's time to take another 
step. 

Saskatchewan balanced the operational budget last year so it's 
time to start dialing back PST charges on insurance and Manitoba is 
showing the way. 

Pallister projects that removing PST charges on home insurance 
in Manitoba will save taxpayers about $110 million over four years. 
That will allow taxpayers to save money or purchase more coverage 
if they need it. & 
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Manitoba 
cuts theD 


tax went down. 

This summer, the premier kept his 2016 election promise to 
cut the PST from 8% to 7%. That one percentage point is a big deal. 
It'll save taxpayers about $300 million per year. 

Looking back, it’s easy to imagine the long-promised cut was 
inevitable. It wasn’t. It was the result of a long, hard fight. CTF 
MacKay supporters played an important role in that fight. And the story goes 
Prairie Director all the way back to the 2011 election. 

During that campaign, former NDP premier Greg Selinger brushed 
off accusations that he would raise taxes. 

“Ridiculous ideas that we're going to raise the sales tax,” said Selinger. “That's 
total nonsense.” 

That nonsense became reality a few short years later. 

“We're taking practical steps to cut costs and redirect those savings into the 
front lines of services and we're raising revenue in the fairest way possible,” 
said then-finance minister Stan Struthers when he delivered the 2013 budget. 


S omething important happened in Manitoba: the provincial sales 
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Fibber reminding Manitoba NDP candidates of their broken 
PST promise on the first day of the 2016 Manitoba election. 
Credit: Wayne Glowacki - Winnipeg Free Press 


His so-called fair way to raise revenue 
was to raise the PST and break the 
premier's promise. 

Not only that, Selinger amended 
legislation to avoid holding a required 
referendum on the tax hike. 

The betrayal was explosive and the 
CTF came out swinging. 

“It's cowardly,” said the CTF's then- 
Prairie Director Colin Craig. “I think 
(the NDP) knows that Manitobans 
would turn down their plan.” 

Not only were taxes going up, the 
province wasn’t controlling spending 
as the debt continued to soar. 

A few days later, Craig was 
standing on the steps of the 
legislature to address hundreds 
of taxpayers protesting the 
broken promise. 

“The message is pretty clear 
that Manitobans need to continue 
to speak out (and) send a strong 
message that raising the PST is just 
not acceptable,” said Craig. 

A few months later, the CTF was 
back at the legislature. This time 
Craig came with more than 8,000 
signatures on a petition denouncing 
the PST hike. 

The pressure continued to build 
until it started to pull the government 
apart. 

In the fall of 2014, Struthers 
started openly criticizing Selinger 
and even suggested the PST hike was 
a mistake. Then a revolt rocked the 
government: five cabinet ministers 
protested the premier’s leadership by 
resigning. Selinger ultimately won a 
leadership race, but his premiership 
was crippled. 

As Selinger limped onto the 
campaign trail, the 2016 Manitoba 
election started with big dose 
of biting humour delivered by 
the CTF. 

Manitoba premiers traditionally 
kick off elections by walking from 
the legislature to the lieutenant- 
governor's residence across the road. 
Selinger decided to make the stroll a 
big event by inviting NDP candidates 
to walk with him in a show of unity. 


To their surprise, another walker was waiting for them. 

Fibber is the CTF's honesty-in-politics mascot. His 
defining characteristic is his very long nose. And this 
time, he came with a sign saying “cut the PST.” The 
message was inescapable. And Fibber walked right 
along with Selinger all the way to the lieutenant- 
governor's residence. 

The NDP lost 21 seats and about 20% of the vote. 
Selinger resigned shortly thereafter. 

Pallister became premier and a key plank in his 
platform was cutting the PST. The CTF didn’t take that 


promise for granted and continually pushed for the tax cut 
in budget submissions and media interviews. In the 2019 
budget, Finance Minister Scott Fielding made an important 
announcement. 

“Our government is lowering the PST, leaving that money 
where it belongs,” said Fielding. 

By the summer, the announcement became reality and the 
government cut the PST from 8% to 7%. 

It was a long, hard fight, but CTF supporters in Manitoba 
made the PST cut happen. It was worth it. The average 
Manitoba family is saving about $500 per year. 


PALLISTER PROMISES TO PHASE 
OUT EDUCATION PROPERTY TAXES 


t one time, it all made sense. Townships 
Av: 36 sections. One of those sections 
would have a schoolhouse. Local farmers 
chipped in to pay 
the teacher. 

Things have changed. Schools now have more 
than one room. Most people live in towns and 
cities. And crops are harvested with combines 
rather than threshing machines. 

Yet, somehow, despite all of that change, 
property taxes remain a big part of education 
funding. 

Now Manitoba Premier Brian Pallister is 
promising to modernize that. 

Manitoba currently collects about $830 
million in education property taxes. Pallister is 
promising to cut education property taxes by 10% 
after the budget is balanced and he’s promising 
to keep cutting until education property taxes 
are.completely eliminated. When the process 
is complete, the party says it'll save the average 
Winnipeg homeowner about 
$2,000 annually. 

There is always a legion of devils in the details 


required to eliminate a major tax. In particular, 
governments are often prone to cut one tax and 
replace it with another. When asked whether the 
Progressive Conservative government will raise 
other taxes to pay for the education property tax 
cut, the response was unequivocal. 

“Absolutely not,” answered Finance Minister 
Scott Fielding. “Manitobans are already taxed to 
the max. We're not looking at any other taxes to 
fill the hole.” 

This change is particularly important for farm 
families. Farm kids don’t get any more education 
than anyone else. But farmers make their living 
on the land and that means they have a lot of 
property. The education portion of the property 
tax on that land can run into the tens of thousands 
of dollars. 

The Canadian Taxpayers Federation has long 
advocated for modernizing education funding. 

“To benefit all tax-paying property owners in 
Manitoba, the CTF recommends the province 
and school divisions freeze school taxes and 
work toward annual reductions,” wrote the CTF’s 
former Prairie Director Adrienne Batra in 2005. t 


-“ 
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EWECTION ATTACKS 
ON FORD 


ano ABSURD 


government was often criticized by candidates for its “cuts” 
- \ to health care and education. 
This is problematic on two fronts. 

% Firstly, those claims aren't true. The government of Ontario hasn't 
L aa reduced spending in those areas. In fact, education spending has 
byJasmine — increased by $700 million beyond what the previous Kathleen Wynne 
Pickel government spent and health care spending is up by $1.3 billion. 
interim Ontario Secondly, nobody should criticize the government of Ontario for 
uli trying to save money. It's one thing to criticize how the government 
is making cuts, but to suggest that the government shouldn't be finding savings at 
all is simply absurd. 

Government spending in Ontario is at an all-time high. Ontario is the largest 
subnational debtor on the planet. Our debt has now surpassed $350 billion and 
it continues to grow by more than $45 million per day. Each Ontarian’s share of 
that debt is approaching $25,000. Taxpayers will be on the hook for $13 billion in 
interest payments this year, which is the fourth-largest line item on the books — 
above spending on colleges and universities. 

There's no question that the government needs to reduce spending. Bringing 
employee compensation back in line with reality and eliminating corporate welfare 
and government waste — including at the municipal level — would be great places 
to start. 

Although Ford has made money-saving changes such as ending March 


D uring the recent federal election campaign, the Ontario 
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Madness (where bureaucrats go ona 
spending spree to blow their budgets 
at the end of the fiscal year) and 
digitizing services to operate 

more efficiently, more work needs 

to be done. 

The government plans to run 
a $10-billion deficit this year and 
doesn't plan to balance the budget 
until 2023, the year after the next 
election. We should be paying down 
the debt during good economic times 
instead of adding to it. 

Federal candidates during the 
election campaign suggested that 
the Ontario government should 
be spending more, but increasing 
spending before eliminating waste 
would be like pouring water into a 
leaking barrel. 

Ford should stay focused on his 
mission to get the province's books 
back in order. 


Carbon tax fight 
goes to the 
Supreme Court 


T he Ontario government has 
recently confirmed that it intends 
to take the carbon tax battle to the 
Supreme Court level. This is great news for 
taxpayers in the province. 

While naysayers argue that the 
government shouldn't “waste” the $30 
million it has allocated to fight this battle 
in court, the reality is that the carbon tax 
will cost taxpayers far more. 

When the Ontario government 
cancelled the Wynne-era cap-and-trade 
tax and reduced gas prices by 4.6 cents 
per litre, Ontario's financial accountability 
officer estimated that tax revenue (and 
drivers’ bills) would decrease by $3 billion 
over four years. 

However, those savings were reversed 
when the federal government imposed its 
carbon tax on Ontario. At the current price 
of $20 per tonne of carbon, the carbon tax 
increases the cost of each litre of gas by 
4.65 cents. 

The federal government plans to 
raise the per-tonne price of carbon to 
$50, but secret government documents 
have revealed that the price will need to 
be much higher to meet its emissions 
reduction targets. 

There's no telling how high this tax will 
ultimately go, but one thing is certain: 
Ontarians can't afford it. 

The Ontario government is right to keep 
fighting against the carbon tax, and we'll 
support them all the way. 


Resurrected French university 
unaffordable, unnecessary 


hen it comes to demands for more spending, Ontario's 
finances need some tough love. 


There was a taste of it last fall when the government 
cancelled plans for the Université de l'Ontario francais, citing 
economic concerns. The premier was right to do so. Ontario 
couldn't afford it. 

Regrettably, the government recently announced that it was 
reversing its decision and that Ontario's French-only university 
would be going full steam ahead, jointly funded by the provincial 
and federal governments with a whopping $126-million cost to 
taxpayers. 

Neither government can afford this. Ontario spends more 
than $13 billion on interest payments on its debt every year, 
enough money to build 106 French-language universities in 
the province. In light of this fact, you'd think that supporters of 
the French university in Ontario would be fierce advocates for 
debt reduction. 

Sadly, the opposite happened. Amanda Simard, an MPP 
elected to Queen's Park under the respect-for-taxpayers banner 
of the Ford campaign, quickly abandoned all concerns for fiscal 
responsibility once she perceived her future electoral fortunes 
were in question. She left the Progressive Conservative Party in 
protest after it scrapped plans for the French-only university. 

However, the voters in her riding had in 2018 reduced their 
support for Liberals by more than 8,000 votes compared to the 
2014 election, despite Kathleen Wynne's promise in 2017 to build 
the French-language university. They didn’t vote for more reckless 
spending. They voted for responsabilité fiscal. 

To be sure, French language and culture play an important 
role in Ontario today as they have for the last 400 years. That 
alone, however, is not sufficient grounds for adding another $126 
million to the taxpayers’ credit card bill, especially when there are 
alternatives. 

Ontario has nine French-language and bilingual schools 
offering university programs and two publicly funded French- 
language colleges. The University of Ottawa is the world’s largest 
English-French bilingual university, is home to the world’s first 
French immersion undergraduate program and ranks among 
Canada’s top 10 research universities. 

In 2018, the University of Ottawa enrolled 12,544 French- 
speaking students, yet a 2017 study commissioned by the 
Ontario government to determine the demand for a French- 
language university in central southwestern Ontario projects that 
it would only “attract between 3,061 and 3,515 students per year.” 
The study simultaneously acknowledges concerns that the new 
university could take students away from existing institutions 
which are already funded and operational. 

The French language is alive and well in Ontario. The 
percentage of Ontarians who can speak both French and English 
has increased by 7% since 2011. That's without the government 
forking over $126 million of taxpayer money to fund an institution 
we can't afford in Toronto, a city with less than 20% of the 
province's francophone population. 

The premier should pause and ask if taxpayers can afford it 
before he throws Ontario's support behind a $126-million project. 
In the case of Ontario's French-language university, the answer 
is unquestionably no. Taxpayers of all languages in this province 
need the premier to stop spending money so recklessly. 
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QUEBEC 


hile federal 
and provincial 
governments 


are happy to fork out 
millions in subsidies to 
corporations of nearly 
by Renaud any size, there is a little- 
Brossard known law that allows 
Québec Director Québec municipalities to 
spend up to $250,000 
annually to subsidize local companies. 
To their credit, most cities don’t use 
this power. Sadly, that’s not the case 
for every city. For instance, 
Trois-Riviéres, a large regional centre 
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with a sizable manufacturing 
sector and a historic abundance 
of paper mills, has been giving 
away $250,000 every year to 
keep multinational paper concern 
Kruger Products operating in 
their city. 

The Kruger mill is by no means 
a small employer, with more than 
300 jobs at its Trois-Riviéres site 
alone. For a company that has 
annual revenues of $1.3 billion, 
$250,000 might seem like an 
insignificant sum. 

To pretend this small handout 


has any impact towards keeping 
Kruger's plant in Trois-Riviéres is 
laughable. Compared to the fact 
the city has a skilled workforce 
and a long history of paper 
product manufacturing, plus 
the many millions it would cost to 
move Kruger's operations elsewhere, 
this $250,000 annual handout is 
insignificant. 
And while it may have little impact 
on the city’s bottom line, the fact 
is that this handout is completely 
unjustifiable and an egregious waste 
of taxpayers’ money. 


INNOVATING AT 
THE SPEED OF 
GOVERNMENT 


overnments tend to be quite slow when it comes 
to adopting new technology. The government 


of India, for instance, didn't close down its 
last telegraph line until 2013. Well, this summer, the 
government of Québec announced it would end its 
metaphorical telegraph, phasing out fax machines in 
the health care system ... by 2023. And that's if all goes 
according to plan. 

Although a resistance to change is certainly a trait of 
big public organizations, it is by no means limited to them. 

Kodak, for instance, was offered the first patent for 
digital cameras, but dismissed them as a product without 
a future, choosing instead to focus on its core business of 
manufacturing film. Blockbuster passed up an offer to buy 
Netflix at low cost back in the ‘90s, dismissing it in favour 
of large brick-and-mortar locations. 

While economies of scale may help large organizations 
perform, their added complexity and their many levels 
of bureaucracy create a much less notorious yet 
nevertheless nefarious situation known as diseconomies 
of scale. 

Neither of those corporate behemoths exists in the 
same form today, as they failed to adapt to changing 
realities in their respective markets. But while unadapted 
private firms go out of business and are replaced by 
nimble newcomers, governments simply dig more deeply 
into your pockets. 

If large companies can try so hard to resist change, 
imagine just how much momentum is needed to move 
tens of thousands of bureaucrats ever so slightly in the 
right direction. It is taking a ministerial decree and a four- 
year program to phase out fax machines in favour of email 
in only one area of governmental activity. 

Despite colossal reforms by previous governments, 
in both health care and education, the forces of 

stagnation have left patients and 
students seeing only marginal 
improvements. 

—_ While the train is 

: leaving the station, 

»S : governments 
are skeptical 
about the 
invention 
+, of the 
wheel. 


Do bad ideas go 
in the blue bin or 
the brown bin? 


ave you ever seen a scheme 
el so harebrained that it could 

only have been thought up in 
the darkest corners of government 
bureaucracies? Québec’s government 
wants to make recycling more 
widespread. It plans to do so by making 
it 75% harder for people to recycle. 

For years, lobby groups have been 
pushing to expand the province's bottle 
refund scheme to cover more products, 
such as juice boxes and wine bottles. 
Last summer, the government proposed 
to do so while axing 75% of all in-store 
deposit refund locations in the province 
in favour of much fewer government 
offices tasked solely with taking back 
empties and refunding the deposit. 

Of 8,000 in-store refund locations in 
the province, only 1,500 would remain. 
When you include the 400 new 
government centres they are planning 
to open, that still leaves Quebecers 
with 6,100 fewer refund locations. 

While this plan might not promote 
recycling as much as the government 
says, it will certainly boost revenues 
substantially. Not only will the 
government greatly expand the number 
of products included in the deposit 
refund scheme, but it will also double 
the value of the deposit that applies to 
those products. 

Increasing the deposit from five to 10 
cents might seem trivial, but given the 
volume of products as well as the 33% 
non-return rate, it means taking roughly 
$100 million more from people's 
pockets. 

We don't think there's anything 
remotely reusable in this scheme. The 
government should just send it in the 
brown bin and move on. & 
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ATLANTIC 


An $18-millio 
for taxpayers, 
for now 


T axpayers scored a big victory in Nova Scotia this past summer. 


aa) 
The owners of the Cabot Links and Cabot Cliffs golf courses 
in Cape Breton (see sidebar) were demanding an $18-million 
handout from Nova Scotians and taxpayers across Canada. 
They wanted the cash for one reason: to bankroll an airport 


close to their properties in Inverness, even though there are already 
by Paige two airports within a one- to two-hour drive. The owner of one, a 
MacPherson private airport in nearby Port 
Atlantic Director . 

Hawkesbury, said the new 


spending millions on an airport for jet- 
setting golfers would benefit all area 
residents, relying on puffed-up claims 
of “economic spinoffs” not backed up 
by any evidence. 
What's worse, the federal funding 
would have come out of a program 
that is supposed 
to improve food 


airport would likely put his 4 NC = — i “* security, provide 
own out of business. akg” USE EMSS NST SES RAN 8 GS +O health and 
Taxpayer subsidies Luxury golf resort owners are lobbying for $18 milion of your tax dollars for education facilities 
. ' an airport, Stephen McNeill and Justin Trudeau are considering Mi! Do these Caer 
intended mainly to save the wealthy business owners really need your cash? Our Atlantic Dwrector Paige for aboriginal 
super-rich an hour of driving MacPherson wert there to show you reserves and 
time are a dubious idea at . SIGN and SHARE our petition to say no tax dollars for hixury golf course create broadband 
by Aaron the best of times. But in this airports: https:/iwww.taxpayer.com!media/GolfCourse Airport, htm connectivity and 
Wudrick part of Cape Breton, which reliable energy in 


Federal Director Suffers crumbling roads and 
high unemployment, such 
spending would be downright insulting. 

The opposition on the ground to this 
brewing boondoggle was clear. The 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation launched a 
petition opposing taxpayer funding for the 
proposed airport, which quickly amassed 
more than 15,000 signatures. 

And we weren't alone. Working with 
local business owners, mayors, chambers 
of commerce, environmental groups, the 
dean of the local university and even the 
province's tourism industry association, we helped mobilize the protest against 
this wasteful proposal. 

We were up against a well-funded operation that included a sleek website, 
several social media accounts and full-page newspaper ads. They all claimed that 
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remote communities 
and the North. 
Somehow, an airport 
for a golf resort just 
doesn't fit the bill. 

Curiously, Nova 
Scotia Premier 
Stephen McNeil 
claimed the federal 
government had 
asked the province 
to include the project 
on its priority list 
for funding, even though the federal 
government itself had yet to commit 
to any funding. 

McNeil agreed to spend $8 million 


woes Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
——= Published by Puigo Tyler 18 July of 19.48 @ 


Stephen McNe@ and Justin Trudeau want to spend $18 million of your tax 
dollars on a luxury golf course airport for wealthy businessmen in Nova 
Scotia — they'd take your tax money and use 4 to put an existing airport out 
of business. Insanity! 


SHARE and SIGN our petition to stop them before & happens: 
httpsu/www, taxpayer.com/mecdia'GolfCourseAlrport.him 


of Nova Scotia taxpayers’ money on the project, contingent 
on federal taxpayers picking up the rest. 

Ultimately, the final call that would determine the fate of 
the project fell to the federal minister of rural development, 
local MP Bernadette Jordan. 

Our petition signers called and emailed Jordan's office in 
droves, causing her staff to eventually stop answering the 
phones. Videos drawing attention to the issue were posted 
on Facebook, garnering tens of thousands of shares and 
views. 

Clearly, Jordan felt the public pressure and made the 
right call in rejecting the proposal. She deserves credit for 
rejecting this ill-advised request. And the taxpayers on the 
ground who made their voices heard can pat themselves on 
the back. It’s a victory that proves enough people pushing 
back together can still get results. 

Unfortunately, as politicians so often do, when Jordan 
rejected the Cabot Links funding request, she left the door 
open a crack. She suggested that if a revised request were 
backed up by more evidence of benefits to the broader 
community, she might take another look. 

And there's reason to believe that airport proponents are 
just biding their time before making another attempt. 

Just days before the federal election, several local 
residents reported a strange telephone survey regarding 
the airport proposal that included several loaded questions 
tying support for increased tourism and jobs to taxpayer 
funding for the airport. 

Now that the federal election is over, with a minority 
government that is sure to be on the lookout for ways to 
spend money, it’s likely only a matter of time before we see 
another pitch for taxpayer handouts. 

It's a good reminder to taxpayers to always be vigilant. 
While celebrating victories is fine, we can’t forget that 
they're never permanent. 

Rest assured that whenever the next fight comes, the CTF 
stands ready to mobilize taxpayers to ground this proposal 
for good. 


CABOT LINKS: 
WHERE THE RICH 
COME TO PLAY 


C abot Links is a luxury golf 
resort which owes its 
existence to taxpayer-backed 
loans. The resort is set amid the 
stunning landscape of Inverness, 
Cape Breton, just south of the 
famous Cabot Trail. Tragically, it’s 
at least a one-hour drive from the 
nearest airport — although if you're 
in areal hurry, helicopters are also 
available. 

By all accounts, it is a stunning 
property, with the course routed 
along the rugged coastline, perched 
above the Atlantic Ocean. One golfer 
recently gushed online that it was 
“by far the best golfing experience | 
have had in my life.” 

At Cabot's prices, it certainly 
should be. An 18-hole round of golf 
costs $320, while a plate of caviar 
at the resort restaurant will set you 
back $125. 

The bottom line is that Cabot 
Links has the kind of clientele who 
don't fly commercial; they fly in on 
private jets. If the resort owners feel 
compelled to offer these VIPs a more 
convenient airport, they should build 
it ... without asking taxpayers to pick 
up the tab. & 
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HITS & BYTES 


#YOUTUBE 
Have you seen our YouTube videos? 


We like to keep our YouTube followers entertained with our adventures across 
the country, whether it’s our infamous Ikea media event or just an update on what 
we’ve been working on to help taxpayers keep more of their hard-earned cash. 


Unfortunately, the B.C. government has yet to move on its car insurance monopoly, y 
so B.C. Director Kris Sims had to spell out the problem ... the best way she knows how. Kris Sims’ ICBC 
Make sure that you are subscribed by going to youtube.com/user/taxpayerDOTcom = Dumpster Fire 


THE HONEST POLITICIAN. 


AND IF ELECTED I PROMISE TO 
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Taxpayers 
are drowning 


HFACEROOK 
What the meme?! 


It seems that ideas, actions, events and 
funny, or most of the time frustrating, 
political incidents are perfectly 
captured by the pictures that kids 
these days call “memes.” 

Its good to sometimes break away 
from the seriousness of complicated 
policy issues to express our frustrations 
through memes such as this one. 

Don’t miss daily updates, videos and 
memes from our CTF team, follow and 
“like” us on Facebook and never miss 
another gem. You can find us at 
facebook.com/taxpayerDOTcom. 


Jasmine 
speaking at 
an event for 
the Rotary 
Club of Barrie 


#SQUAD 
Need a speaker for your event? 
Call the CTF 


Do you know a group or event that would benefit from hearing 
from the CTF? 

Our regional staff, such as Interim Ontario Director 
Jasmine Pickel, love sharing information about government 
overspending, waste and taxation. Jasmine recently spoke to 
the Rotary Club of Barrie, Ont. 

Although the audience was shocked by what she had to say, 
they agreed everyone should hear her message. 

You can contact any of our regional directors by going to 
our website at taxpayer.com. 


FOQUAD 


Help Generation Screwed fight higher taxes ' 
Do you know a young student who wants to see smaller government and isn’t afraid . 4 a | 


to fight for a better future? 


Generation Screwed is always looking for students across the country to serve as 
our co-ordinators on campus or to help with our campaigns. . 
You can find recent volunteer postings on our GS Facebook page at pw Po 


facebook.com/genScrewed. 
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Ali EgeGiirsay and Sam Dagres tabling en 


You can also help by getting the word out on our tax burden calculator. at McGill University’s Clubs Week 


For more information on the My Tax Burden campaign, visit mytaxburden.ca. 
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Amount spent per person on 
health care in Canada in 2018 
Amount spent per person on 
health care in France in 2018 
$14,44200N 
care in the United States in 2018 JZ : 


AEF LEE = 
$5, 76802N Zz Ge_Y- = SS ~“ 


BY THE NUMBERS @} 
Canadians without 


% 
: a family doctor 


Percentage of 
- in 2017 


(242 


Number of days a person 
in P.E.I. had to wait for hip 
replacement surgery in 2018 


Amount spent per person on 
health care in Finland in 2018 


Average Surgical Wait Times 
for Knee Replacements, 2018 fa 


ae ac 
152 days 116 days 


168 days nat 
PEI 
F 242 days 
NB 
209 days NS 
194 days 
Source: Canadian Institute for Health Information, 2018 Taxx Payercom 


IN THE NEXT EDITION OF THE TAXPAYER PLACE YOUR AD HERE. 


Contact Kristen Smith at 
Supporter survey TaxFighter Carbon tax ksmith@universusmedia.com 
results Award in court : 
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Extending your 
hand to the 
next generation 


Leave a legacy that reflects your 
lifelong convictions. Arrange a legacy 
gift to the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation today. 


YER.COM/LEGACY 
legacy@taxpayer.com 
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